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BALLADS 

OF 

BATTLE AND BEAVERY. 



BANNOCEBURK 

At Bannockburn the English lay, 
The Scots they were na far away, 
But waited for the break o* day 
That glinted in the east. 

Bat soon the sun broke through the heath, 
And lighted up that field o' death. 
When Bruce, wi' saul-inspiriug breath. 
His heralds thus addressed : 

"Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled 1 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led I 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 

"Now*s the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power- 
Chains and slavery ! 
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•* Wha \f Ul be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let hlni taru aud flee ! 

"Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 
Let him follow me 1 

•• By Oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains 1 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

" Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty 's in every blow 1 
Let us do or die !" 

BOBEBT BUBMS. 



THE HEART OF THE BRUCE, 

It was upon an April morn, 

While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James's bngle-horn 

Sound by the rocky shore. 

Then do^vn we went, a hundred knights, 

All in our dark array, 
And flung our armor in the ships 

That rode within the bay. 
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We spoke not as the shore g^ew lees, 

Bat gazed in silence back, 
Where the lon<;^ billows swept away 

The foam behind cor track. 

And aye the pnrple hnes decayed 

Upon the fading hill, 
And but one heart In all that ship 

Was tranquil, cold, and still. 

The good Lord Douglas paced the deck. 

And oh, his face was wan I 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 

When in the battle-ran. — 

"Come hither, come hither, my trusty knight. 

Sir Simon of the Lee ; 
There is a freit lies near my sonl 

I fain would tell to thee. 

"Thou know'st the words King Robert spoke 

Upon his dying day : • 
How he bade take his noble heart 

And carry it far away ; 

"And lay it in the holy soil 

Where once the Saviour trod. 
Since he might not bear the blessed Cross, 

Nor strike one blow for God. 

*' Last night as in my bed I lay, 

I dreamed a dreary dream : 
Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 

In the moonlight's quivering beam. 
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" His robe was of the aznre dye, 
Suow-white his scattered hairs, 

And even snch a cross he bore 
As good Saint Andrew bears. 

•* 'Why go ye forth. Lord James,* he eaid, 
* With spear and belted brand? 

Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish laud? 

" 'The sultry breeze of Galilee 
Creeps through its groves of palm, 

The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 

*• • But 'tis not there that Scotland's heart 

Shall rest by God's decree. 
Till the great angel calls the dead 

To rise from earth and sea ! 

" * Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede ! 

That heart shall pass once more 
In flery fight against the foe. 

As it was wont of yore. 

'* ' And it shall pass beneath the Cross, 
And save King Robert's vow ; 

But other hands shall bear it back. 
Not, James of Douglas, thou i* 

"Now, by thy knightly faith, I pray, 

Sir Simon of the Lee — 
For truer friend had never man 

Thau thou bast been to me— 
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" if ne*er npon the Holy Land 

Tis mine in life to tread, 
Bear thou to Scotland's kindly earth 

The relics of her dead.'* 

The tear was in Sir Simon's eye 
As he wrung the warrior's hand — 

"Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
ril hold by thy command. 

*' But if in battle-front. Lord Jame?, 

'Tis ours once more to ride, 
Nor force of man, nor craft of fiend. 

Shall cleave me firom thy side I" 

And aye we sailed and aye we sailed 

Across the weary sea, 
Until one mom the coast of Spain 

Rose grimly on our lee. 

And as we ronnded to the port, 

Beneath the watch-tower's wall, 
We heard the clash of the atabals. 

And the trumpet's wavering calL 

"Why sounds yon Eastern music here 

So wantonly and long. 
And whose the crowd of arm6d men 

That round yon standard throng?" 

•* The Moors have come from Africa 

To spoil and waste and slay, 
And King Alonzo of Castile 

Must fight with them to-day." 
2 
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"Now shame it were,*' cried good Lord James, 

" Shall never be said of me 
That I and mine have tnrued aside 

From the Cross in jeopardie 1 

"Have down, have down, my merry men all- 
Have down nnto the plain ; 

We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain 1" 

" Now welcome to me, noble lord. 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 
Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 

Who comes in sacb an hoar I 

" Is it for bond or faith yon come. 

Or yet for golden fee ? 
Or bring ye Prance's lilies here. 

Or the flower of Bargoudie ?" 

" God greet thee well, thoa valiant king, 

Thee and thy belted peers ; 
Sir James of Douglas am I called. 

And these are Scottish spears. 

" We do not fight for bond or plight. 

Nor yet for golden foe ; 
Bnt for the sake of oar blessdd Lord, 

Who died npon the tree. 

" We bring oar great King Robert's heart 

Across the weltering wave, 
To lay it in the holy soil 

Hard by the Savioar's grave. 
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*• Trne pilgrims we, by land or sea, 

Where danger bars the way ; 
And therefore are we here, Lord King, 

To ride with thee this day 1" 

The King has bent his stately head, 
And the tears were In his eyne, — 

** God's blessing on thee, noble knight. 
For this brave thought of thine ! 

** I know thy name fall well, Lord James ; 

And honored may I be, 
That those who foaght beside the Brace 

Should fight this day for me I 

**Take thou the leading of the van, 

And charge the Moors amain ; 
There is not such a lance as thine 

In all the host of Spain !" 

The Douglas turned towards us then, 

O, but his glance was high ! — 
" There is not one of all my men 

But is as bold as L 

"There Is not one of all my knights 

But bears as trne a spear ; 
Then onward, Scottish gentlemen. 

And think King Robert *s here I 

The trumpets blew, the cross-bolts flew, 

The aiTows flashed like flame, 
As spur In side, and spear in re^t. 

Against the foe we came. 
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And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man ; 

For through their ranks we rode like corn, 
So fariously we ran I 

Bnt in behind our path they closed, 

Though fain to let us through, 
For they were forty thousand men. 

And we were wondrous few. 

We might not see a lance's length. 

So dense was their array, 
Bnt the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 

Still held them hard at bay. 

"Make in ! make in !" Lord Douglas cried — 

" Make in, my brethren dear ! 
Sir William of Saint Clair is down ; 

We may not leave him here I" 

But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 

And sharper shot the rain. 
And the horses reared amid the press, 

But they would not charge again. 

" Now Jesu help thee," said Lord James, 
" Thou kind and true Saint Clair ! 

An* if I may not bring thee off, 
I'll die beside thee there 1" 

Then in his stirrups up he stood, 

So lion-like and bold. 
And held the precious heart aloft 

All in its case of gold. 
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He flnng it from him, far ahead, 

And never epake he more, 
Bnt— "Pass tboa flret, tboa dauntless heart, 

As thou wert wont of yore I" 

The roar of flght rose fiercer yet. 

And heavier still the stour, 
Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 

And swept away the Moor. 

" Now praised be God, the day is won 1 

They fly o'er flood and fell : 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard. 

Good knight, that fought so well?" 

"O, ride ye on, Lord King 1" he said, 

"And leave the dead to me. 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 

That ever I shall dree ! 

"There lies, above his master's heart. 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me I should be here. 

Not side by side with him 1 

"The world grows cold, my arm is old. 

And thin my lyart hair. 
And all that I loved best on earth 

Is stretched before me there. 

"O Bothwell banks I that bloom so bright 

Beneath the sun of May, 
The heaviest cloud that ever blew 

Is bound for yon this day. 
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" And, Scotland ! thon mayst veil tby head 

In sorrow and in pain : 
The sorest stroke upon thy brow 

Hath fallen this day in Spain I 

" We'll bear them back nnto our ship, 
We'll bear them o'er the sea, 
• And lay them in the hallowed earth 
Within our own countrie. 

"And be thou strong of heart, Lord King, 

For this 1 tell thee sure, 
The sod that drank the Douglas* blood 

Shall never bear the Moor !" 

The King he lighted from his horse, 

He flung his brand away, 
And took the Douglas by the hand, 

So stately as he lay. 

" God give thee rest, thou valiant soul I 
That fought so well for Spain ; 

I'd rather half my land were gone. 
So thou wert here again 1" 

We bore the good Lord James away. 
And the priceless heart we bore. 

And heavily we steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 

No welcome greeted our return. 

Nor clang of martial tread, 
But all were dumb and hnehed as death 

Before the mighty dead. 
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We laid onr chief in Douglas Elrk, 

The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And wofal men were we that day— 

Qod grant their sonls repose ! 

William Edmondbtoums Aytouw. 
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Fair stood the wind for France 
When we onr sails advance, 
Nor now to prove onr chance 

Longer will tarry; 
Bnt patting to the main, 
At Eanz, the month of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 
Famished in warlike sort, 
Marched toward Agincoart 

In happy hoar — 
Skirmishing day hy day 
With those that stopped his way. 
Where the French gen'ral lay 

With all his power, 

Which in his height of pride. 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 

To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while. 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet, with an angry smile. 

Their fall portending. 
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And, tnraing to his men, 
Qaoth oar brave Heni^ then : 
Thongh they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed; 
Yet have we well begnn^ 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the snn 

By fame been raisdd. 

And for myself, qnoth he, 
This my full rest shall be ; 
England ne'er monm for me, 

Nor more esteem me, 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie slain ; 
Never shall she sustain 

Loss to redeem me. 

Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell. 

Under our swords they fell ; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great. 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopp'd the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 
With the main Henry sped. 

Amongst his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear— 
A braver man not there ; 
O Lord I how hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen ! 
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They now to flght are gone ; 

Armor on nrmor ehone : 

Dram now to drum did groan — 

To hear was wonder ; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 
Trampet to trnmpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well It thine age became, 
O noble Erpiugham ! 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces ; 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly. 
The English archery 

Struck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts. 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts. 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 

Not one was tardy : 
Arms were from shoulders sent ; 
Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 
Down the French peasants went; 

Our men were hardy. 
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This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did diug, 

As to o*erwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Glossier, that duke so good. 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 

With his brave brother — 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight. 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade ; 
Oxford the foe invade. 
And cruel slaughter made. 

Still as they ran up. 
Suffolk his axe did ply ; 
Beaumont and Willonghby 
Bare them right doughtil}', 

Ferrera and Fauhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry: 
Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry r 

MlOUABL DttAYTON. 
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LOCHINVAB. 

O, yonog Lochinvar is come oat of the West, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had 

none — 
He rode all unarm'd and he rode all alone. 
So faithfal in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stoppM not for stone. 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
*Mong bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and nil. 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
"O, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?** 

" I long woo'd your daughter— my suit you denied ;— 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide; 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine and he threw down the cup. 
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Stie looked down to blush, and she looked np to eigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother conld bar : — 
"Now tread we a measure," said young Lochiuvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace, 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, " 'Twere better by 

far 
To have match'd our ftiir cousin with young Lochiu- 
var." 

One touch to her hand, and one word In her ear, 
When they reach'd the hall -door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung 1 
" She is won I we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochiuvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar T 

Siu Waltbb Soott. 
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THE GLOVE. 

[The origlaal of tbU gtory is in St. Foix ; the date is the reign of 
Francis the First.] 

Before his llon-conrt, 
To Bee the grisly sport. 

Sate the king; 
Beside him grouped his princely peers, 
Aud dames aloft, iu circling tiers, 

Wreathed ronud their blooming ring. 
King Francis, where he sate. 
Raised a finger, yawned the gate, 
And, slow from his repose, 
A lion goes 1 

Dambly he gazed aronnd 
The foe-encircled ground ; 
And, with a lazy gape. 
He stretched bis lordly shape. 
And shook his careless mane. 
And— laid him down again ! 

A finger raised the king, 
Aud nimbly have the guard 
A second gate unbarred ; 

Forth with a rushing spring 
A tiger sprung ! 
Wildly the wild one yelled 
When the lion he beheld ; 
And, bristling at the look. 
With his tail his sides he strook. 
And rolled his rabid tongue ; 
In many a wary ring 
lie swept round the forest king, 
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With a fell and rattling sound ; 
And laid him on the ground, 

Grommelling ! 
The king raised his fluger; then 
Leaped two leopards from the den 

With a bound ; 
And boldly bounded they 
• Wliere the crouching tiger lay 
Terrible 1 
And he griped the beasts in his deadly hold ; 
In the grim embrace they grappled and rolled ; 
Bose the lion with a roar 1 
And stood the strife before ; 
And the wild-cats on the spot. 
From the blood-thirst, wroth and hot, 
Halted still ! 

Now from the balcony above 
A snowy hand let fall a glove : 
Midway between the beasts of prey. 
Lion and tiger ; there it lay, 
The winsome lady's glove ! 

Fair Cnnigonde said, with a lip of scorn. 
To the knight Delorge?, ** If the love yon have sworn 
Were as gallant and leal as you boast it to be, 
I might ask yon to bring back that glove to me !" 

The knight left the place where the lady sate ; 
The knight he has passed through the fearful gate ; 
The lion and tiger be stooped above. 
And his fingers have closed on the lady*s glove ! 

All shuddering and stnnned, they beheld him there-N 
The noble knights and the ladies fair ; 
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Bat load was the joy and (he praise the while 
He bore back the glove with his tranquil smile. 

With a tender look in her softening eyes, 
That promised reward to his warmest sighs, 
Fair Cnnigonde rose her knight to grace, 
He tossed the glove in the lady's face ! 
" Nay, spare me the gnerdon, at least," qaoth he ; 
And be left forever that fair ladye ! 

SoHiixxB, transL by Bulweb. 



THE KNIGHT'S LEAR 

Jl LEGKN1> 07 ALTBNAUB. 

So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine ; 

And the water is spent and gone? 
Then bring me a cnp of the red Ahr-wine : 

I never shall drink bat this one. 

And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse, 

Aud lead him me round by the door: 
He mast take sach a leap to-night, perforce, 

As horse never took before. 

I have fonght my fight, I have lived my life, 

I have drank my share of wine ; 
From Trier to Coin there was never a knight 

Led a merrier life than mine. 

I have lived by the saddle for years two score, 

Aud if I must die on a tree, 
Then the old saddle-tree which has borne me of yore 

la the properest timber for me. 
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So now to show bishop and bnrgher and priest 

How the AUeuahr hawk con die: 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 

He mast take to his wings and fly. 

lie harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, 
And ho mounted his horse at the door; 

And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr wine 
As man never drained before. 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight. 
And he leapt him out over the wall ; 

Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Three hundred feet of fall. 

They found him next morning below in the glen. 
With never a bone in him whole— 

A mass or a prayer, now, good gentlemen, 
For such a bold rider's soul. 

Chables Kimgslet. 



MiLLAis's '' huguenots:' 

TO IL, PLAYING OMB OF MENDBLSSOHK'B "BONQB WITIl- 

OUT WOBDS." 

Your favorite picture rises up before me 

Whene'er you play that tune ; 
I see two figures standing in a garden, 

In the still August noon. 

One is a girl's, with pleading face turned upwards, 

Wild with a great alarm ; 
Trembling, with haste she binds her broldered kerchief 

About the other's arm, 
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Whose gaze is bent on her in tender pity, 

Whose eyes look into hers 
With A deep meaning, though she cannot read it, 

Hers are so dim with tears. 

What are they saying in the snnny garden 

With summer flowers ablow ? 
What gives the woman's voice its passionate pleading? 

What makes the man's so low f 

"See, love," she mnrmnra; "you shall wear my ker- 
chief- 
It is the badge I know ; 

And it will bear you safely through the conflict. 
If— if; indeed, yon go ! 

" Yon will not wear it I Will not wear my kerchief? 

Nay, do not tell me why ; 
I will not listen 1 If yon go without it, 

Yon will go hence to die. 

'* Hush ! do not answer ! It is death, I tell yon ! 

Indeed, I speak the truth ; 
Yon standing there so warm with life and vigor. 

So bright with health and yonth. 

"You wonid go hence, out of the glowing sunshine. 

Out of the garden's bloom, 
Out of the living, thinking, feeling present, 

Into the unknown gloom V* 

Then he makes answer, "Hush I oh, hnsh, my darling ! 

Life is so sweet to me. 
So full of hope, yon need not bid me guard it, 

If such a thing might be 1 

3 
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"If such a thing might hei—but not through false- 
hood, 

I could not come to you ; 
I dare not stand here in your pure, sweet presence. 

Knowing myself untrue." 

"It is no sin 1'* the wOd voice interrupts him, 

" This is no open strife. 
Have yon not often dreamt a nobler warfare 

In which to spend your life ? 

" Oh, for my sake — ^tfcough but for my sake— wear it ! 

Think what my life would be 
If you, who gave it first true worth and meaning, * 

Were taken now from me. 

"Think of the long, long days so slowly passing I 

Think of the endless years ! 
I am so young ! Must I live out my lifetime 

With neither hopes nor fears ?" 

He speaks again, in mournful tones and tender, 

Bat with unswerving faith : 
" Should not love make us braver, ay, and stronger, 

Either for life or death? 

" And life is hardest ! O my love ! my treasure 1 

If I could bear your part 
Of this great sorrow, I would go to meet it 

With an unshrinking heart 

" Child I child ! I little dreamt in that bright summer. 

When first your love I sought, 
Of all the future store of woe and anguish 

Which I, unknowing, wrought. 
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•• But youUl forgive me f Yes, you will forgive me, 

I know, wheu I am dead ! 
I would have loved you I— bnt words have scant mean- 
ing; 

God loved yon more instead 1" 

Then there is silence in the sanny garden, 

Until with faltering tone. 
She sobs, the while still clinging closer to him, 

" Forgive me — ^go— my own 1'* 

So hnman love, and death by faith unshaken, 

Mingle their glorious psalm, 
Albeit low, until the passionate pleading 

Is hushed in deepest calm. 



" TRE revenge:' 

A BALLAD OF TIIJB FLEET. 

At Flores in the Azores Sit Richard Grenville lay. 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from 
far away; 

" Spanish ships of war at sea ! we have sighted flfty- 
three 1" 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard, "Fore God, I am 
no coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 
gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?" 
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Then epake Sir Blchard Grenyille : "I know yon are 

no coward ; 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
Bat Tve ninety men aud more that are lying sick 

ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 

Lord Howard, 
To these Inquieition dogs and the devildoms of 

Spain." 

So Lord Howard ^passed away with five ships of war 

that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud iu the silent summer 

heaven : 
But Sir Bichard bore in hand all his sick men from 

the land 
Very carefully and slow, 
Men of Bideford in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 
For we brought them all aboard. 
And they blest him in their pain, that they were not 

left to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of 

the Lord. 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and 

to fight. 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 

in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather 

bow. 
*' Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 
Good Sir Richard, let us know, 
For to fight is but to die I 
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There'll be little of ns left by the time this snn be 

set." 
And Sir Bichard said again : " We be all good English 

^nen. 
Let ns bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 

devil, 
For I never turned my back npon Don or devil yet." 

Sir Bichard spoke and he langhed, and we roared a 
hnrrah, and so 

The little Reoenge ran on sheer into the heart of the 
foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety 
sick below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the 
left were seen. 

And the little Revenge ran on through the long sea- 
lane between. 

Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their 

decks and laughed. 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 

little craft 
Bunning on and on, till delayed 
By their mountain-like San Philip^ that, of fifteen 

hundred tons. 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning 

tiers of guns. 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us 

like a cloud 
Whence the thunder-bolt will fall 
Long and loud, 
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Fonr galleons drew away 

From the SpaDish fleet that day, 

Aud two upon the lai'board and two upon the Btar- 

board lay, 
Aud the battle-thnnder broke from them all. 

Bat anon the great San Philip^ she bethought herself 

and weut, 
Haying that withiu her womb that had left her ill 

content ; 
And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought 

us hand to hand, 
For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 

musqueteers, 
And a dozen times we shook 'em off as a dog that 

shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 

And the sun went down, and the stars cnme out far 

over the summer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one aud 

the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 

galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thnnder and fiamc ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back M-ith 

her dead and her shame. 
For some were sunk and many were shatter'd, aud 

so could fight us no more — 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 

before ? 

For he said, " Fight on ! fight on 1" 
Though his vessel was all but a wreck ; 
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And it chanced that, when half of the summer night 

was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck. 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 

dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and 

the head, 
And he wiid, "Fight on 1 fight on I" 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out 

far over the summer Fen, 
And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us 

all in a ring ; 
But they dared not touch us again, fur they feared 

that we still conld sting ; 
So they watched what the end would be. 
And we had not fought them in vain, 
But in perilous plight were we, 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperote 

strife ; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of 

them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the pow- 
der was all of it spent ; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 

side; 
But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 
•* We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 
We have won great glory, my men ! 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 
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W- e die— does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gauner— sink her, split her 

in twain ! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 

Spain!" 

And the gnnner said, "Ay, ay," bat the seamen made 

reply : 
" We have children, we have wives, 
And the Lord hath spared onr lives. 
We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to 

let ns go ; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another 

blow." 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the 

foe. 

And the stately Spanish men to their flag-ship bore 

him then. 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 

caught at last. 
And they praised him to his face with their conrtly 

foreign grace ; 
Bnt he rose npon their decks, and he cried : 
*'I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 

man and true ; 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do : 
With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die I" 
And he fell npon their decks, and he died. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 

and true. 
And had holden the power and glory of Spain so 

cheap 
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That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
few; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil, for aaght they 
knew; 

Bat they sank his body with honor down into the 
deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a swarthier alien 
crew, 

And away she sailed with her loss and longed for her 
own; 

When a wind from the lands they had rnlned awoke 
from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to 
moan, 

And or ever that eveiiing ended, a great gale blew. 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth- 
quake grew, 

Till it smote on their halls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shat- 
tered navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the isl- 
and crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

Alfsed Teknyson. 
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TYMRELL'S PASS. 

1597. 
[In the valoable notea to the AnnaU of the Four Mcutert, the fol- 
lowing account of the battle of Tyrrell's Paas is given at page 621 : — 
"The Captain Tyrrell mentioned in the Annala was Richard Tyr- 
rell, a gentleman of the Anglo-Norman family of the Tyrrells, Lords 
of FertuUagh, in Westmeath. He was one of the most valiant and 
celebrated commanders of the Irish in the war against Elizabeth, and 
during a period of twelve years had many conflicts with the English 
forces in various parts of Ireland ; he was particularly famous for 
bold and hazardous exploits, and rapid expeditions. Ck)pioQ8 ac- 
counts of him are given by Fynes, Morrison, MacGeoghegan, and oth- 
ers. After the reduction of Ireland, he retired to Spain. The battle 
of Tyrrell's Pass is described by MacGeoghegan, and mentioned by 
Leiand and other historians. It was fought in the summer of lo97 at 
a place afterwards called Tyrrell's Pass, now the name of a town in 
the barony of FertuUagh, in Westmeath. When Hugh O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone, heard that the English forces were preparing to advance 
into Ulster nnder the Lord-Deputy Borrough, he detached Captain 
Tyrrell, at the head of 400 chosen men, to act in Meath and Leinster, 
and, by thus engaging some of the English forces, to cause a diversion, 
and prevent their joining the Lord-Deputy, or co-operate with SirCon- 
yers Clifford. The Anglo-Irish of Meath to the number of 1000 men 
assembled under the banner of Barnwell, Baron of Trimleston, Intend- 
ing to proceed and join the Lord-Deputy. Tyrrell was encamped 
with his small force in FertuUagh, and was joined by young O'Conor 
Faily of the King's County. The Baron of Trimleston, having heard 
where Tyrrell was posted, formed the project of taking him by sur- 
prise, and for that purpose despatched his son at the head of the as- 
sembled troops.' Tyrrel, having received information of their advance, 
immediately put himself In a posture of defence, and, making a feint 
of flying before them as they advanced, drew them into a defile cov- 
ered with trees, which place has since been called Tyrrell's Pass, and 
having detached half of his men under O'Conor, they were posted in 
ambush in a hollow adjoining the road. When the English were pass- 
ing, O'Conor and his men sallied out from their ambuscade, and with 
their drums and fifes played Tyrrell's March, which was the signal 
agreed upon for the attack. Tyrrell then rushed out on them In front, 
and the English being thus hemmed in on both sides, were cut to 
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pleoM, the caraagc being bo great that ont of their entire force only 
one eoldier eecaped, and, having fled through a manh, carried the 
news to Mnllingar. O'Conor displayed amaxing valor, and being a 
man of great strength and activity, hewed down many of their men 
with hie own hand ; while the heroic Tyrrell at the head of his men 
repeatedly rushed into the thick of the battle. Young Barnwell being 
taken prisoner, his life was spared, but he was delivered to O'Neill. 
A cnrioos circomataace is mentioned by MacGeoghegan, that Arom the 
heat and excessive action of the sword arm the hand of O'Conor be- 
came so swelled that it could not be extricated from the guard of his 
sabre until the handle was cut through with a file."] 

The baron bold of Trimleston hath gone in prond 

array 
To drive afar from fair Westmeath the Irish kenis 

away; 
And there is monntiDg brisk of steeds aud donning 

shirts of mail. 
And spurring hard to Mnllingar 'moug riders of the 

Pale. 

For, flocking ronnd his banner there, from east to 

west there came 
Fall many knights and gentlemen of £Dglish blood 

and name ; 
All prompt to hate the Irish race, all spoilers of the 

land, 
And mastered soon a thousand spears that baron in 

his baud. 

For, trooping in rode Nettervilles and D'Altous not a 

few. 
And thick as reeds pranced Nagent*s spears— a fierce 

and godless crew ; 
And Nagle's pennon flutters fair, and, pricking o'er 

the plain, 
Dashed Tuite of Sonna*s mail-clad men, and Dillon's 

from Oleu-Shane. 
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A goodly feast the baron gave in Nagle*8 ancfent 

hnll, 
And to his board he sammons there his chiefa aud 

captains all ; 
And round the red wine circles fast, with noisy boast 

and brag 
How they would hunt the Irish kerns like any Cratloe 

stag. 

But 'mid their glee a horseman sparred all breathless 
to the gate. 

And from the warder there he craved to see Lord 
Barnwell straight; 

And when he stepped the castle hall, then cried the 
baron, "Hoi 

Yon are De Petit's body-squire, why stops your mas- 
ter so?" 

"Sir Piers De Petit ne'er held back," that wounded 

man replied, 
"When friend or foeman called him on, or there was 

need to ride ; 
But Tainly now you lack him here, for, on the bloody 

sod, 
The noble knight lies stark and stiff— his soul is with 

his God. 

"For yesterday, in passing through Fertnllagh's 

wooded gleu. 
Fierce 'ITyrreU met my master's band, and slew the 

good knight then ; 
And, wounded sore with axe and 8kian, I barely 

'scaped with life. 
To bear to you the dismal news and warn you of the 

strife. 
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** MacGeoghegan'8 flag is on the hills ! O'Reilly's up 

at Fore ! 
And all the chiefs have flown to arms, from Allen to 

Douore ; 
And as I rode by Granard's moat right plainly might 

I see 
OTerall's clans were sweeping down from distant 

Annalec." 

Then started np yoang Barnwell there, all hot with 

Spanish wine — 
" Revenge," he cries, " for Petit's death, and be that 

labor mine ! 
For, by the blessed rood I swear, when I Wat Tyrrell 

see, 
1*11 hunt to death the rebel bold, and haug him on a 

tree l" 

Then rose a shout throughout the hall that made the 

rafters ring, 
And stirred overhead the banners there, like aspea 

leaves in spriug; 
And vows were made, and wine-cups quaffed, with 

proud and bitter scorn. 
To hunt to death FertuUagh's claus upon the coming 

morn. 

These tidings nnto Tyrrell came upon that self-same 

day. 
Where, camped amid the hazel boughs, he at Lough 

Ennel lay. 
** And they will hunt us so," he cried ; " why, let them, 

if they will ; 
But first we'll teach them green-wood craft, to catch 

us ere they kill T' 
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And hot Dext morn the horsemen came, young Barn- 
well at their head ; 

Bat when they reached the calm lake banks, behold ! 
theh' prey was fled I 

And loud they cursed, as wheeling round, they left 
that tranquil shore, 

And sought the wood of Garraclune, and searched it 
o'er and o'er. 

And down the slopes, and o'er the fields, and up the 

steeps they strain, 
And through Moylanna's trackless bog, where many 

steeds remain, 
Till wearied all at set of sun they halt in soriy plight, 
And on the heath, beside his steed, each horseman 

passed the night. 

Next morn while yet the white mists lay all brooding 

on the hill, 
Bold Tyrrell to his comrade spake— a friend in every 

111- 
"O'Conor, take ye tenscore men, and speed ye to the 

dell. 
Where winds the path to Kinnegad— you know that 

togher well. 

"And couch ye close amid the heath, and blades of 

waving fern, 
So glint of steel, or glimpse of men, no Saxon may 

discern, 
Until ye hear my bugle blown, and up O'Couor 

then. 
And bid the drums strike TyiTcU's March, and charge 

ye with your men I" 
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"Now by his soul M'ho sleeps at Cong," O'Coiior 

proud replied, 
*'It grieves me sore before those dogs to have my 

head to hide ; 
Bat lest, perchance, in scorn they might go brag it 

through the Pale, 
ril do mv best that few shall live to carry round the 

tale." 

The mist rolled off, and "Gallants up!" young Barn-' 
well loudly crie?, 

** By Bective's shrine, from off the hill, the rebel trai- 
tor flies ; 

Now mount ye all, fair gentlemen ; lay bridle loose on 
mane, 

And spur your steeds with rowels sharp — we'll catch 
him on the plain 1" 

Then bounded to their saddles quick a thousand eager 

men, 
And on they rushed in hot pursuit to Darra*s wooded 

glen; 
But gallants bold, though fair you ride, here slacken 

speed you may— 
The chase is o'er !— -the hunt is up !— the quarry stands 

at bay I 

For, halted on a gentle slope, bold Tyrrell placed his 

band. 
And proudly stepped he to the front, his banner in his 

hand, 
And plunged it deep within the earth, all plainly in 

their view ; 
And waved aloft his trusty sword, and loud his bugle 

blew. 



« 
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Saint Colman ! Hwas a fearftil Bight, while drum and 

trumpet played, . 
To see the bound from out the brake that fierce O'Con- 

or made ; 
Ab waving high his sword in air, he smote the flaaut- 

ing crest 
Of proud Sir Hugh De Geneville and clove him to the 

chest ! 

"On, comrades, on !" young Barnwell cries, " and spur 

ye to the plain, 
Where we may best our lances use !" That counsel is 

in vain, 
For down swept Tyrrell's gallant band, with shout 

and wild halloo, 
And a hundred steeds are masterless, since his first 

bugle blew ! 

From front to flank the Irish charge, in battle order 

all. 
While pent like sheep in shepherd's fold the Saxon 

riders fall ; 
Their lances long are little use, their numbers block 

the way. 
And mad with pain their plunging steeds add terror 

to the fray ! 

And of the haughty host that rode that morning 

through the dell. 
But one escaped with life and limb his comrades* fate 

to tell ; 
The rest all in their harness died, amid the thickets 

there, 
Yet fighting to the latest gasp, like foxes in a snare ! 
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The baron bold of Trimleston has fled in sore die- 
may, 

Like beaten hoand at dead of night from Mullingar 
away ; 

While wild from Boyne to Bmsna's banks there 
spreads a voice of wall, 

Mavrone I the sky that night was red with bnmings 
in the Pale I 

And late next day to Dublin town the dismal tidings 

came, 
And Kevin's-port and Watergate are lit with beacons 

twain ; 
And scouts spur out, and on the walls there stands a 

fearful crowd, 
While high o'er all Saint Mai7's bell tolls out alarums 

loud! 

But far away beyond the Pale, from Dunluce to Dun- 
boy, 

From every Irish hall and rath there bursts a shout 
of joy; 

As eager Asklas hurry past o'er mountain, moor, and 
glen. 

And tell in each the battle won by Tyrrell and his 
men. 

Bold Walter sleeps in Spanish earth ; long years have 

passed away— 
Yet Tyrrell's Pass Is called that spot, ay, to this very 

day; 
And still is told as marvel strange, how from his 

swollen hand. 
When ceased the light the blacksmith filed O'Conor's 

trusty brand I 

4 
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TO LUC AST A, 

ON GOING TO TUB WAB8. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am ankiude 

That from the nniiDerie 
Of thy chaste breast and qniet minde 

To warre and armes I flee. 

True, a new mistresse now I chase— 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith irabrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is snch 

As yon, too, shonld adore ; 
I conld not love thee, deare, so mnch. 

Loved I not honor more. 

BlOIIABD LOVEI^OC. 



SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR. 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas ! the clarion's note 
is high ; 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas, the big drnm makes 
reply: 

£re this hath Lacas marched, with his gallant cava- 
liers. 

And the bray of Bnpert's trnmpets grows fainter in 
onr ears. 

To horse I to horse ! Sir Nicholas ! White Gny is at 
the door, 

And the raven whets his beak o*er the field of Mars- 
ton Moor. 
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Up rose the Lady Alice, from her brief and broken 

prayer, 
And Bhe broagbt a silken banner down the -narrow 

tnrret-stair ; 
Oh ! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had 

shed, 
As she worked the bright word "Glory" in the gay 

and glancing thread ; 
And moarnftil was the smile that o'er those beaateons 

featnres ran, 
As she said, " It is yonr lady's gift, nnfarl it in the 

van l" 



*'It shall flatter, noble wench, where the beet and 

boldest ride, 
*Midst the steel-clad flies of Skippon, and the black 

dragoons of Pride ; 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier 

qualm. 
And the rebel lips of Oliyer give ont a louder, psalm. 
When they see my lady's gewgaw flannt proudly on 

their wing, 
And hear her loyal soldiers' shout, *For God and for 

the King !"• 



"Tis noon. The ranks are broken, along the royal 

line; 
They fly, the braggarts of the court! the bullies of the 

Rhine! 
Stout Langley'B cheer is heard no more, and Astley's 

helm is down. 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and 

with a frown ; 
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And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in the 

flight, 
**The German boar had better far have supped in 

York to-night." 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain. 
Ills good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a goij 

stain ; 
But still he wares the standard, and cries amid the 

rout, 
*' For Church and King, fair gentlemen, spur on, and 

fight it out I" 
And now he wards a Boundhead's pike, and now he 

hums a stave, 
And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fella a 

knave. 

God aid thee now. Sir Nicholas I thou hast no thongbt 

of fear; 
God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas I for fearful odds are 

here! 
The traitors ring thee round, and at every cut and 

thrust, 
"Down, down," they cry, "with Belial! down with 

him to the dust 1" 
" I would, »' quoth grim old Oliver," that Belial's trusty 

sword 
This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the 

Lord!" 

« 

The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bow- 
er. 

The gray-haired warder watches from the castle^s top- 
most tower ; 
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* What news? what* news, old Anthony ?"—" The 
battle '8 lost and won ; 

The royal troops are melting, like mists before the 
sun! 

And a wounded man approaches— I am old and can- 
not see, 

Tet sure I am that sturdy step my master's step mast 
be!" 

*^ rve brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as 
rude and rough a fray 

As e*er was proof of soldier's thews, or theme for 
minstrel's lay I 

Bid Hubert fetch the silver bowl, and liquor quantum 
snff., 

ru make a shift to drain it, ere I part with boots and 
buff; 

Though Qnj through many a gaping wound is breath- 
ing out his life, 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and 
faithful wife! 

"Sweet! we will fill our money-bags, and freight a 
ship for France, 

And mourn in merry Paris for this poor realm's mis- 
chance ; 

For if the worst befall me, why better axe or rope 

Than a life with Lenthal for a king, and Peters for a 
pope ! 

Alas! alas! my gallant Guy !— curse on the crop-eared 
boor 

Who sent me with my standard on foot from Marston 
Moor." 

WlNTHBOP MaOKWOBTH PbaED. 
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NASEBY. 

BT OBADIAH BIND-THEIK-KrNGS-IN-OnAINB-AND-THBIR- 
KOBLE8-WITH-LINK8-OF-ISON, 6EBJSANT IN ISXTOM*^ 
SEOIMBMT. 

O, wherefore come ye forth in triamph from the 
north, 
With yonr hands, aud your feet, and yonr raiment 
all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
8hont? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which 
ye tread ? 

O, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we 

trod; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and 

the strong, 

Who sate in the high places and slew the saints of 

God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses 
shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long es- 
senced hair. 
And Astley, and Sir Marmadnke, and Bupert of the 
Khine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword, 
The general rode along us to form us for the flght ; 
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When a marmnnng sound broke ont, and swelled 
into a shont 
Among the godless horsemen npon the tyrant's 
right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line : 
For God ! for the Canse I for the Church ! for the 
Laws! 
For Charles, King of England, and Bnpert of the 
Bhine! 

The furious German conies, with his clarions and his 
drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks I Grasp your pikes ! 
Close your ranks I 
For Bupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here— they rush on— we are broken — we are 
gone — 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 
blast. 
O Lord, put forth thy might! O Lord, defend the 
right ! 
Stand back to back, in God's name 1 and fight it to 
the last ! 

Stout Skippon hath a wounel ; the centre hath given 
ground. 
Hark 1 hark ! what means the trampling of horse- 
men on our rear ? 
YIThose banner do I see, boys? 'Tis he I thank Gcd ! 
'tis he, boys I 
Bear up another minute ! Brave Oliver is here ! 
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Their heads all BtooplDg low, their points all in a row. 

Like a whirlwind ou the trees, like a deluge on the 

dykes, 

Oar cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accnrst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his 

pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 

Their coward hea'ds, predestined to rot on Temple 

Bar; 

And he^he turns I he flies ! shame on those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture and dare not look ou 

war I 

Ho, comrades ! scour the plain ; and ere ye strip the 
slain. 
First give another stab to make your search secure ; 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad- 
pieces and lockets. 
The token of the wanton, the plunder of the i>oor. 

Fools I your doublets shone with gold, and your 
hearts were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to- 
day; 
And to-morrow shall the fox from her chambers in 
the rocks 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven 
and hell and fate? 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades ? 
Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and yonr 
oaths ? 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds 
and your spades ? 
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Down ! down ! forever down with the mitre and the 
crown! 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of 
the Pope I 
There is woe in Oxford halls, there is wail in Dur- 
ham's stalls ; 
The Jesuit smites his bosom, the bishop rends his 
cope. 

And She of the Seven Hills shall mourn her children's 
ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of Eng- 
land's sword ; 
And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when 
they hear 
What the hand of Qod hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word I 

Thomas Bablngton Maoaulat. 



THE CAVALIER'S SONQ. 

A steed ! a steed of matchlesse speed, 

A sword of metal keene ! 
All else to noble heartes is drosse. 

All else on earth is mesne. 
The neighynge of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowllnge of the drum. 
The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 

Be soundes from heaven that come ; 
And oh, the thundering presse of knightes, 

Whenas their war-cryes swell, 
May tole from heaven an angel bright. 

And rouse a fiend from hell. 
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Then monnte ! then momite, brave gallants all, 

Aud don yonr helmes amaine : 
Deatbe's conriers, fame and honor, call 

Us to the field againe. 
No shrewish teares shall fill onr eye 

When the sword-hilt^s in onr hand — 
Heart whole we'll part, and no whit sighe 

For the fayrest of the land ; 
Let piping swalne and craven wight 

Thus weepe and pnling crye ; 
Onr business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die I 



\ 



William Motuehweli.. 



THE DEATH OF LORD BROOKE. 

He came in his glory, so gallant and brave, 
He came to onr city with helmet and glaive ; 
And the rebels aronnd him they sware one and all 
That Lichfield's good ramparts before them should fall. 

He came to the pool by onr Minster so fair. 
He looked on onr steeples high rising in air, 
And he sware by his faith that beneath his glad eye 
The spires of onr Minster in dnst they shonld lie. 

He bent on his knee, and he prayed for a sign 
If his way it seemed right to the Mercy Divine ; 
lie prayed— and a bnllet came whizzing in air 
From the loftiest spire of our Minster so fair. 
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AH other it passed, and sped right to his eye 
Who swore that in dnst onr fair Minster shonid lie : 
And high rose onr shont from roof, steeple, and wall 
When we saw the prond robber-chief stagger and fall. 

No hand of a mortal that ballet did gnide ; 
Saint Chad by his city doth ever abide, 
And vain was their boasting, who came on his day 
In dost the good walls of his Minster to lay. 

Then cry we, Hnrrah for the Chnrch and the Crown ! 
Hnrrah for the steeples of Lichlield*s good town ! 
Ilnrrah for Saint Chad, for he stood by his own, 
And low in the dnst the prond spoiler hath thrown ! 

Ilaste on to the chancel,* Te Denm to sing, 
And pray for our Country, our Church, and our King ; 
For the pride of the robber is turned into shame, 
And perish all like him whose hearts are the same I 

Edwabd a. Fbekman. 



* It ii well known that daring the elege of LIchflold the naaal aer- 
▼ice waa contlnned in the choir till the fall of the great apire ren- 
dered that part of the church roofleaa. 
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THE CAVALIER'S ESCAPE. 

Trample ! trample ! went the roan, 

Trap I trap I went the gray ; 
Bat pad ! pad I pad ! like a thing that was mad, 

My chestnat broke away.— 
It was jnst five miles from Salisbury town, 

And bat one hour to day. 

Thnd I THUD ! came on the heavy roan, 

Rap ! HAF ! the mettled gray ; 
Bnt my chestnut mare was of blood so rare 

That she showed them all the way. 
Spur on ! spur on !— I doffed my hat, 

And wished them all good-day. 

They splashed through miry rut and pool, 
Splintered through fence and rail ; 

But chestnut Kate switched over the gate— 
I saw them droop and tail. 

To Salisbury town— but a mile of down. 
Once over this brook and rail. 

Trap I trap ! I heard their echoing hoofs 

Past the walls of mossy stone ; 
The roan flew on at a staggering pace, 

Bnt blood is better than bone. 
I patted old Eate and gave her the spur. 

For I knew it was all my own. 

Bnt trample ! trample I came their steeds, 

And I saw their wolf's eyes burn ; 
I felt like a royal hart at bay, 

And made me ready to turn. 
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I looked where highest grew the May, 
And deepest aiched the fern. 

I flew at the first knave's sallow throat ; 

One blow, and he was down. 
The second rogue fired twice, and missed ; 

I sliced the villain's crown ; 
Clove through the rest and flogged brave Kate, 

Fast, fast to SalUhuTry town I 

Pad ! pad I they came on the level sward. 

Thud ! thud ! upon the sand ; 
With a gleam of swords, and a burning match. 

And a shaking of flag and hand : 
But one loug bound, and I passed the gate. 

Safe from the canting band. 

Walter Thoknuury. 



BARCLAY OF UMT, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green. 

Rode the laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside. 
Foul of month and evil-eyed. 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serviug-girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury's gate, 
. Cursed him as he passed her. 
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Yet with calm and stately mieu 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 

Came he slowly riding ; 
And to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word. 

Turning not fur chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and froward : 
Qnoth the foremost, **Ride him down I 
Posh him I prick him I Throngh the town 

Drive the Quaker coward \" 

Bnt from ont the thickening crowd 
Cried a sndden voice and lond : 

"Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!" 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle-tiied, 

Scarred and snnbnmed darkly ; 

Who, with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried alond : ** God save ns ! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle-deep in Lntzen*s blood. 

With the brave Gastavas?'* 

" Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine," said Ury's lord ; 

" Put it up, I pray thee. 
Passive to his holy will, 
Trnst I in my Master still. 

Even though he slay me. 
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•• Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.'* 
Marvelled mnch that henchman bold 
That his laird, so stoat of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 

"Woe's the day,'* he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 
" Ury's honest lord reviled, 
Hock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city 1 

" Si^eak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly's line. 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst, well teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers !'* 

*' Marvel not, mine ancient ftriend— 
Like beginning, like the end P 

Qnoth the laird of Ury ; 
"Is the sinfhl servant more 
Than his gracions Lord who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry i 

" Give me joy that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them he soffered long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong. 

Scoffing with the scoffer? 
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" Happier I, with loss of all- 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me— 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Hiding out from Aberdeen 

With bar'd heads to meet me ; 

" When each goodwife, o'er and o'er. 
Blessed me as I pass'd her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

** Hard to feel the stranger's scoff, 
Hard the old friends' falliug-off, 

Hard to learn forgiving ; 
But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords 

Warm and fresh and living. 

" Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God's own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the fhll day-breaking !" 

So the laird of IJry said. 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
f Preach of Christ arisen I 
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Not in vain, confessor old, 
Unto as the tale is told 

Of thy day of trial ! 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 

Ponrs its sevenfold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear. 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And, while hatred's fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 

• 
Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 

Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the future borrow— 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And on midnight's sky of rain 

Paint the golden morrow I 

John Geeenleaf Wuittieb. 
5 
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HERVi: RIEL. 

On the 8ea and at the Hogne, sixteen hundred ninety- 
two, 
Did the English fight the French — woe to France ! 

And the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 
bine, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue. 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo on the 
Bance, 

With the English fleet in view. 



Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in 
fall chase : 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all ; • 
And they signaVd to the place, 
*' Help the winners of a race I 
Get ns guidance, give us harbor, take us quick,— or, 

quicker still, 
Here's the Ensrlish can and will !** 



Then the pilots of the place put out brisk, and leaped 

on board : 
" Why, what hope or chance have ships like these 

to pass ?" laughed they : 
** Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 

scarred and.scored, 
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Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and eighty 
gnns 
Thiuk to make the riyer-month by the single nar- 
row way, 
TraBt to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 

tons, 
And with flow at fhll beside ? 
Now 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 

Reach the mooring ? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water mns, 
Not a ship will leave the bay !" 



Then was called a coancil straight : 

Brief and bitter the debate. 

"Here's the English at oar heels : woald yon have 

them take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 

bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 
Better run the ships aground !" 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
" Not a minute more to wait ! 
Let the captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 

beach ! 
France must undergo her fate." 



" Give the word !" But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard : 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck, amid all 

these — 
A captain ? a lieutenant ? a mate— first, second, 

third? 
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No such man of mark and meet 

With his betters to compete I 

But a simple Breton sailor press'd by Tonrville for the 

fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he — Hery6 Kiel the Croi- 

sickese. 



And "What mockery or malice have we here?'* cries 
Herv^ Kiel. 
** Are yon mad, yon Malonins ? Are yon cowards, 
fools, or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals ?— me, who took the 

soan dings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell, 
'Twixt the offing here and Qrdve, where the river 
disembogues ? 
Are yon bought by English gold? Is it love the 
lying's for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I pUoted your bay, 
Enter'd free and anchor'd Ikst at the foot of Soli- 

dor. 
Burn the fleet, and ruin France ? That were woree 
than fifty Eogues I 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me, 
there's a way 1 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear. 
Make the others follow mine. 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I 

know well. 
Bight to Solidor, past Grdve, 
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And there lay them safe and soand ; 
And if one ship misbehave — 

Keel so mnch as grate the ground- 
Why, I've nothing but my life : here's my head !" 
cried Hervd Riel. 



Not a minnte more to wait 

" Steer as in, then, small and great I 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron T* 
cried its chiefl 
Captains, give the sailor place ! 

He is admiral, in brief. 
Still the north wind, by God's grace. 
See the noble fellow's face. 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a bound. 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide 
sea's profound 1 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock I 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past ! 
All are harbored to the last. 
And Just as Herv6 Riel hollas " Anchor !" sure as 

fate, 
Up the English come— too late I 
So the storm subsides to calm : 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights overlooking Grdve ; 
Hearts that bled are stanch'd with balm. 
" Jn»t onr rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
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Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away ! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the 

Ranee I" 
How hope sacceeds despair on each captaiu*s coiinte- 

nance I 
Out bnrst all with one accord, 

" This is paradise for hell ! 

Let France, let France's king, 

Thank the man that did the thing I" 

What a shont, and all one word, 

" Hervd Riel I" 
As he stepp'd in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surpritse 

In the frank blue Breton eyes— 
Just the same man as before. 
Then said Damfreville, " My friend, 
I mnst speak ont at the end, 

Though I find the speaking hard : 
Praise is deeper than the lips ; 
You have saved the king his ships ; 

You must name your own reward. 
'Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 
Demand whate'er you \vill, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart's content, and have ! or my name's not 
Damfreville." 

Then a beam of Ain outbroke 
On ihe bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart langh'd through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: — 
" Since I needs must say my say ; 
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SiDce on board the dnty's done, 
And from Malo BoadB to CroLslc Point what is it 
bnt a ran ? — 
Since 'tis ask and have, I may ; 
Since the others go ashore- 
Come I A good whole holiday ! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the 

Belle Aurore I" 
That he ask'd, and that he got— nothing more. 

Name and deed alike are lost : 
Not a pUlar nor a post 

In bis Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black ' 
On a single fishing-smack 

In memory of the man bnt for whom had gone to 
wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris ; rank on rank 

Search the heroes flang pell-mell 
On the Lonvre, face and flank : 
Yon shall look long enough ere yon come to Herve 
BieL 

So, for better and for worse, 
Herv6 Biel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Herv6 Biel, do thon once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, the 
Belle Anrore ! 

BOBSBT BbOWNINO. 



M 
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FONTENOY. 

Thrice, at the hnts of Fontenoy, the English colnmn 

frtil'd, 
Aud twice the lines of Saint Antolne the Dutch in vaia 

assaird, 
For town and slope were fiird with fort and flanking 

battery, 
And well they swept the English ranks and Dntch 

auxiliary. 
As vainly through De Barries wood the British sol- 
diers burst. 
The French artillery drove them back, diminieh'd and 

dispersed. 
The bl()ody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious 

eye, 
And order'd up his last reserve, his latest chance to 

try; 
On Fontenoy, ou Foutenoy, how fast his generals 

ride! 
And mustering come his chosen troops, like clouds at 

even-tide. 

Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Uay is at 
their head ; 

Steady they step adown the slope, steady they climb 
the hill, 

Steady they load, steady they Are, moving right on- 
ward still, 

Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace- 
blast, 

Through rnmpart, trench, and palisade, and bullets 
showering fast ; 
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And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their 
coarse, 

With ready flre and grim resolve that mock*d at 
hostile force : 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow 
their ranks, 

They break, as breaks the Zayder Zee tUrongh Hol- 
land's ocean banks. 



More idly than the sammer flies, French tiraillenrs 
msh ronnd ; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French sqaadrons strew 
the ground ; 

Bombshell and grape and roand-shot tore, still on 
they march'd and fired— 

Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur re- 
tired. 

'* Posh on, my household cavalry !*' King Louis mad- 
ly cried : 

To death they msh, but rude their shock : not una- 
venged they died. 

On through the camp the column trod— King Louis 
turns his rein : 

"Not yet, my liege," Saxe interposed, "the Irish 
troops remain." 

And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, fresh, vehement, and 
true. 



•• Lord Clare," he says, " you have your wish, there are 

your Saxon foes 1" 
The Marshal almost smiles to see, so ftiriously he 

goes. 
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How fierce the look these exiles wear, who 're wont 

to be so gay 1 
The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts 

to-day ; 
The treaty broken, ere the ink wherewith 'twas writ 

conld dry; 
Their plunder'd homeg, their rained shrines, their 

women's parting cry ; 
Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their 

country overthrown — 
Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him 

alone. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 
Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these prond 

exiles were. 

O'Brien's voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he 

commands, 
" Fix bay'nets !— Charge I" like mountain-storm rush 

on these fiery bands ! 
Thin is the English column now, and faint their 

volleys grow, 
Yet, mustering all the strength they have, they make 

a gallant show. 
They dress their ranks upon the hill to face that 

battle-wind, 
Their bayonets the breakers' ft)am, like rocks the men 

behind ; 
One volley crashes from their line, when through the 

snrging smoke. 
With empty guns clutched in their hands, the head- 
long Irish broke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza ; 
" Revenge ! remember Limerick ! dash down the 

Sacsanach !" 
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Like liouB leaping at a fold, whea mad with hnoger's 

pang, 
Bight up against the Euglish line the Irish exiles 

sprang ; 
Bright was their steel, 'tis bloody now, their guns are 

fill'd with gore ; 
Through shatter'd ranks, and severed files, and tram- 
pled flags they tore ; 
The English strove with desperate strength, paused, 

rallied, stagger'd, fled ; 
The green hillside is matted close with dying and 

with dead. 
Across the plain and far away passed on that hideons 

wrack, 
While cavalier and fantassin dash in upon their track. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand— the field is 

fought and won ! 

Thomas Osbosnh Davis. 



PAUL REVERE' S RIDE. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 



He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the townto-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light— 
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One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the country folk to be np and to arm." 

Then he said *' Good-night," and with mnffled oar 

Silently row'd to the Charlestowu shore, 

Jast as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset^ British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hnik, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack-door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measar'd tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he cllmb'd the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden st^rirs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead. 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade- 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
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Beoeatb, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night>encampment on the hill, 

Wrapp'd in silence so deep and still 

That he conld hear, like a sentiuel's tread. 

The watchfol night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, "All is well !*' 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay— 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walk'd Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse^s side. 
Now gazed at the landscape fur and near, 
Then, Impetuous, stamp'd the earth, 
And turned and tighten'd his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watch'd with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light I 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfiy burns. 

A hurry of hoofis in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
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Struck ont by a eteed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all ; and yet, throagh the gloom and the 

light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 
And the spark struck out by that steed in his flighl 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat 

lie has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the alders that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weather-cock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 
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And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day wonld be lying dead, 
Pierced by a British mnsket-ball. 

Ton know the rest ; in the books yon have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled— 
IIow the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the tnrn of the road. 
And only pansing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Panl Revere, 

And so throngh the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear— 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind 'of the Past, 

Throngh all onr history, to the last. 

In the hbnr of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken. and listen to hear 

The hnrrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Henst Wavswobtu Longfellow. 
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TEE OLD COXTINENTALS. 

In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old continentals, 

Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging. 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When the tiles 
Of the isles 
From the emoky night encampment, bore the banner 
of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grnmmer, grummer, gmmmer rolled the roll of 
the drummer, 
Through the morn ! 

Then with eyes to the front all. 
And with guns horizontal, 

Stood our sires ; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires ; 
As the roar 
On the shore, 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o'er the green-sod- 
ded acres 
Of the plain ; 
And louder, louder, louder cracked the black gun- 
powder. 
Cracking amain ! 
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Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George's 

Cannoneers ; 
And the *' vlllanons saltpetre " 
Rang a fierce, discordant metre 
Ronnd their ears ; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse-gnards' 
clangor 
On onr flanks. 
Then higher, higher, higher bnmed the old-fashioned 
fire 
Through the ranks ! 

Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And his broad-sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of the 
leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder roared the iron eiz- 
pounder, 
Hurling death ! 

Guy Huxpubxt MoMastek. 
6 
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SOJ^G OF MARION'S MEN, 

Oar band is few, bnt trae and tried, 

Oar leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Oar fortress is the good greenwood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest ronnd ns, 

As seamen know the sea; 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Woe to the English soldiery 

That little dread as near ! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sadden fear ; 
When, waking to their tents on Are, 

They grasp their arms In vain. 
And they who stand to face as 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of thoasands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hoar that brings release 
From danger and from toil : 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle's spoil. 
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The woodland rings with langh and shont, 

As if a hont were np, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cap. 
With merry aongs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — . 
The glitter of their rifles. 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'TIS life to gaide the flery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
'Tis life to feel the night-wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment— and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee— 

Grave men with hoary hairs— 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton 

Forever from our shore. 

William Cullen Bbyant. 
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CASABIANCA. 

The boy stood on the bnrniog deck 

Whence all bnt he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone ronud him o*er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on— he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, " Say, father, say, 

If yet my task is done ?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father," once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone I" 
And but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair. 
And look*d from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair. 
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And shoated bnt once more aload, 

" My father, mast I stay f" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shrond. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a bnrst of thnnder-Bouud— 

The boy !— -oh, where was he? 
Ask of the winds that £ar around 

With firagments strewed the sea !— 

With mast and helm and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part— 
Bnt the noblest thing which perished there 

Was that young, faithful heart ! 

Felicia Dosothsa Hemams. 



BINGEN ON THE nHME. 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth 

of woman's tears, 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood 

ebVd away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, to bear what he might 

say. 
The dying soldier falter'd as he took that comrade's 

hand. 
And he said, "I never more shall see my own, my 

native land ; 



^ 
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Take a message and a token to some distant friends 

of mine, 
For I was bom at Bingen— at Bingen on the Rhine. 

"Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet 

and crowd around 
To hear my monmfal story in the pleasant vineyard 

ground, 
That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day 

was done 
Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the set- 
ting sun. 
And 'mid the dead and dying were some grown old in 

wars, 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of 

many scars ; 
But some were young, and suddenly beheld life's 

morn decline. 
And one had come from Bingen— fair Blugen on the 

Rhine. 

"Tell my mother that her other son shall comfort her 

old age, 
For I was aye a truant bird, that thought his home a 

cage. 
For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 
My heart leap'd forth to hear him tell of struggles 

fierce and wild ; 
And when he died, and left ns to divide his scanty 

hoard, 
I let them take whatever they would, but kept my fa- 
ther's sword ; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light 

used to shine 
On the cottage-wall at Bingen — calm Bingen on the 

Rhine. 
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"Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with 

drooping head, 
When the troops are marching home ngain with glad 

and gallant tread, 
Bat to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 

steadfast eye. 
For her brother w^as a soldier too, and not afraid to 

die. 
And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame. 
And to hang the old sword in its place (my father's 

sword and mine). 
For the honor of old Bingen— dear Bingen on the 

Rhine. 

"There's another— not a sister: in the happy days 
gone by, 

You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled 
in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry— too fond for idle scorn- 
ing— 

friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 

heaviest mourning I 
Tell her the last night of my life (for, ere the moon be 

risen. 
My body will be out of pain — my soul be out of 

prison), — 

1 dream'd I stood with h^r, and saw the yellow sun- 

light shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen— fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 

"I saw the blue Rhine sweep along— I beard, or 

seemed to hear. 
The German songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet 

and clear ; 
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And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 

hill, 
The echoing chorns sonnded through the evening^ 

calm and still; 
And her glad blae eyes were on me as we passed with 

friendly talk 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remem- 

ber'd walk. 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine ; — 
Bat we*ll meet no more at Bingen — loved Bingeu on 

the Rhine.*' 

His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse— his grasp 

was childish weak — 
nis eyes put on a dying look— he sighed and ceased 

to speak ; 
His comrade bent to lift him, bnt the spark of life had 

fled— 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead I 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 

looked down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody corpses 

strown ; 
Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 

seemed to shine. 
As it shone on distant Bingen— fair Bingen on the 

Bhine. 

CaUOLINS £. NOBTOK. 
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SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

Gentlefolks, in my time, Tve made many a rhyme, 
But the song I now trouble yon with 
Lays some claim to applause, and yoaUI grant it, be- 
cause 
The subjects Sir Sidney Smith, it is ; 
The subject's Sir Sidney Smith. 

We all know Sir Sidney, a man of such kidney, 
He'd fight every foe he could meet ; 
Give him one ship for two, and without more ado 
He'd engage if he met a whole fleet, he would. 
He'd engage if he met a whole fleet. 

Thus he took, every day, all that came in his way. 

Till fortune, that changeable elf. 

Ordered accidents so, that while taking the foe, 

Sir Sidney got taken himself, he did, 

Sir Sidney got taken himself 

His captors, right glad of the prize they now had, 

Bejected each offer we bid. 

And swore he should stay locked up till doomsday ; 

But he swore he'd be d d if he did, he did, 

But he swore he'd be hanged if he did. 

So Sir Sid got away, and his Jailer next day 

Cried, "Sacre, diable, morbleu, 

Hon prisonnier 'scape ; I 'ave got in von scrape, 

And I fear I must run away too, I must, 

I fear I must run away too !" 
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If Sir Sidney was wrong, why then blackball my song, 
E'en his foes he would scorn to deceive; 
His escape was bnt just, and confess it yon must, 
For it only was taking French leave, yoa know, 
It only was taking French leave. 

Chabi.es Diboin. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorions day's renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determin'd hand. 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 

But the might of England flush*d 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rush*d 
O'er the deadly space between. 
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" Hearts of oak !" onr captains cried ; when each gnn 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade ronnd the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

Ag^ain I again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To onr cheering sent ns hack ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom— 

Then ceased— and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 

Ont spoke the victor then, 

As he haird them o'er the wave : 

" Te are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer bnt to save : 

So peace instead of death let ns bring ; 

Bnt yield, prond foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England's feet. 

And make submission meet 

To our king." 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun look*d smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 
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Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidiuge of thy might, 
By the festal cities* blaze, 
Whilst the wine-cnp shines in light ; 
And yet, amidst that joy and aproar, 
Let ns think of them that sleep 
Fall many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithfal and so trne. 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou— 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o*er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave I 

Thouas Caupbell. 



BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hnrried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

'ly the struggling moonbeams* misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No nselees coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

Bat he lay, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow*d his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o^er 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him I 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock toll'd the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Chablxs Wolfe. 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

Here, in my rnde log cabin. 

Few poorer men there be 
Among the mountain ranges 

Of Western Tennessee. 
My limbs are weak and shrunken, 

White hairs upon my brow, 
My dog— Ue still, old fellow 1-. 

My sole companion now. 
Yet I, when young and lusty, 

Have gone through stirring scenes, 
For I went down with Carroll 

To fight at New Orleans. 

You say you'd like to hear me 

The stirring story tell 
Of those who stood the battle 

And those who fighting fell. 
Short work to count our losses — 

We stood and dropp'd the foe 
As easily as by firelight 

Men shoot the buck or doe. 
And while they fell by hundreds 

Upon the bloody plain. 
Of us, fourteen were wounded 

And only eight were slain. 

The eighth of January, 

Before the break of day, 
Onr raw and hasty levies 

Were brought into array. 
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No cottoD-bales before 

Some fool that falsehood told; 
Before ns was an earthwork, 

Bailt from the swampy monld. 
Aud there we stood in silence, 

And waited with a frown. 
To greet with bloody welcome 

The bnll-dogs of the Crown. 

The heavy fog of morning 

Still hid the plain from sight, 
When came a thread of scarlet 

Marked faintly in the white. 
We fired a single cannon, 

And as its thnnders roll'd 
The mist before ns lifted 

In many a heavy fold. 
The mist before ns lifted. 

And in their bravery fine 
Came mshing to their min 

The fearless British line. 

Then from onr waiting cannons 

Leap*d forth the deadly flame. 
To meet the advancing columns 

That swift and steady came. 
The thirty-twos of Crowley 

And Blnchi's twenty-four 
1*0 Spotts's eighteen-pounders 

Responded with their roar, 
Sending the grape-shot deadly 

That marked its pathway plain, 
And paved the road it traveird 

With corpses of the slain. 
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Our rifles firmly grasping. 
And heedless of the din, 

We stood in silence waiting 
For orders to begin. 

Oar fingers on the triggers, 
Our hearts, with anger stirr'd, 

Grew still more fierce and eager 
As Jackson's voice was heard : 

" Stand steady 1 Waste no powder I 
Walt till your shots will tell I 

To-day the work you finish- 
See that you do it well l" 

Their columns drawing nearer, 

We felt our patience tire, 
When came the voice of Carroll, 

Distinct and measured, " Fire !" 
Oh I then you should have mark'd us 

Our volleys on them pour — 
Have heard our joyous rifles 

Ring sharply through the roar. 
And seen their foremost columns 

Melt hastily away 
As snow in mountain gorges 

Before the floods of May. 

They soon reform'd their columns. 

And *mid the fatal rain 
We never ceased to hurtle 

Came to their work again. 
The Forty-fourth is with them. 

That first Us laurels won 
With stout old Abercrombie 

Beneath an eastern sun. 
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It rashes to the battle. 

And, thongh within the rear 
Its leader is a laggard, 

It shows no signs of fear. 

It did not need its colonel. 

For soon there came instead 
An eagle-eyed commander, 

And on its march he led. 
'Twas Packlngham, in person, 

The leader of the field ; 
I knew it by the cheering 

That loudly round him pealM ; 
And by his quick, sharp movement. 

We felt his heart was stirr'd, 
As when at Salamanca 

He led the fighting Third. 

I raised my rifle quickly, 

I sighted at his breast, 
God save the gallant leader 

And take him to his rest I 
I did not draw the trigger, 

I could not for my life. 
So calm he sat his charger 

Amid the deadly strife. 
That in my fiercest moment 

A prayer arose from me, 
God save that gallant leader, 

Our foeman though he be. 

Sir Edward's charger stagers ; 

He leaps at once to ground. 
And ere the beast falls bleeding 

Another horse is found. 
7 
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His right ann falls— 'tis wonnded ; 

He waves on high his left ; 
lu vain he leads the movement, 

The ranks in twain are cleft. 
The men in scarlet waver 

Before the men in brown, 
And fly in utter panic— 

The soldiers of the Crown ! 

I thought the work was over, 
Bnt nearer shouts were heard, 

And came, with Gibbs to head it. 
The gallant Ninety-third. 

Then Packingham, exulting. 
With proud and joyous glance. 

Cried, " Children of the Tartan- 
Bold Highlanders— advance ! 

Advance to scale the breast-works 
And drive them from their hold. 

And show the stanchless courage 
That marked your sires of old !" 

His voice as yet was ringing. 

When, quick as light, there came 
The roaring of a cannon, 

And earth seemed all aflame. 
Who causes thus the thunder 

The doom of men to speak i 
It is the Baretarian, 

The fearless Dominique. 
Down through the marehall'd Scotsmen 

The step of death is heard. 
And by the fierce tornado 

Falls half the Ninety-third. 
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The smoke passed slowly npward, 

And, as it soar'd on high, 
I saw the brave commander 

In dying angnish lie. 
They bear him from the battle 

Who never fled the foe ; 
Unmoved by death around them 

His bearers softly go. 
In vain their care, so gentle, 

Fades earth and all its scenes ; 
The man of Salamanca 

Lies dead at New Orleans. 

Bat where were his lieutenants? 

Had they in terror fled f 
No ! Keau was sorely wounded 

And Oibbs as good as dead. 
Brave Wilkinson commanding, 

A major of brigade, 
The shattered force to rally, 

A fiual effort made. 
He led it up our ramparts, • 

Small glory did he gain- 
On r captives some, while others fled. 

And he himself was slain. 

The stormers had retreated, 

The bloody work was o'er ; 
The feet of the invaders 

Were seen to leave our shore. 
We rested on our rifles 

And talk*d about the flght, 
Wlien came a sudden murmur 

Like fire from left to right ; 
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We tnrned and saw our chieftain, 
And then, good friend of mine. 

You should have heard the cheers 
That rang along the line. 

For well onr men rememhered 

How little when they came, 
Had they but native courage, 

And trust in Jackson's name ; 
How through the day he labored. 

How kept the vigils still, 
Till discipline controlled us, 

A stronger power than will ; 
And how he hurled us at them 

Within the evening hour. 
That red night in December, 

And made us feel our power. 

In answer to our shouting 

Fire lit his eye of gray ; 
Erect, but thin and pallid, 

He passed upon his bay. 
Weak from the baffled fever, 

And shrunken in each limb. 
The swamps of Alabama 

Had done their work on him. 
But spite of that and fasting. 

And hours of sleepless care, 
The soul of Andrew Jackson 

Shone forth in glory there. 

Thomab Dvxrs Enolisii. 
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THE CHROmCLE OF THE DRUM. 

Paet I. 

At Paris, hnrd by the Maine barriers, 

Whoever will choose to repair, 
'Midst a dozen of wooden-legged warriors, 

May haply fall in with old Pierre. 
Ou the snnshiuy bench of a tavern 

He sits and he prates of old wars, 
And moistens his pipe of tobacco 

With a drink that is named after Mars. 

The beer makes his tongne run the quicker, 

And as long as his tap never fails, 
Thus over his favorite liquor 

Old Peter will tell his old tales. 
Says he, " In my life's ninety snmmers 

Strange changes and chances Pve seen — 
So here's to all gentlemen drummers 

That ever have thumped on a skin. 

"Brought up in the art military 

For four generations we are ; 
My ancestors drummed for King Ilarry, 

The Huguenot lad of Navarre ; 
And as each man in life has his station, 

According as fortune may fix. 
While Cond6 was waving the bdton, 

My grandsire was trolling the sticks. 

"Ah ! those were the days for commanders I 
What glories my grandfather won. 

Ere bigots and lackeys and panders 
The fortunes of France had undone 1 
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In Gennany, Flanders, and Holland— 

What foeman resisted us then ? 
No ; my grandsire was ever victorious. 

My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 

" He died, and our noble battalions 

The jade fickle Fortune forsook ; 
And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiauce, 

The victory lay with Malbrook. 
The news it was brought to King Louis ; 

Corbleu ! how his Majesty swore 
When he heard they had taken my grandsire 

And twelve thousand gentlemen more ! 

" At Namur, Ramillles, and Malplaquet 

Were we posted, on plain or in trench ; 
Malbrook only need to attack it, 

And away from him scampered we French. 
Cheer up 1 'tis no use to be glum, boys— 

•Tis written, since fighting begun. 
That sometimes wo fight and we conquer, 

And sometimes we fight and we run. 

" To fight and to run was our fate ; 

Our fortune and fame had departed ; 
And so perished Louis the Great — 

Old, lonely, and half broken-hearted. 
His coflin they pelted with mud. 

His body they tried to lay hands on ; 
And so having buried King Louis, 

They loyally served his great-grandson. 

•* God save the beloved King Louis ! 

(For so he was nicknamed by some), 
And now came my father to do his 

King's orders and beat on the drum. 
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My grandsire wan dead, bnt his bones 
Mast have shaken, I'm certain, for joy, 

To hear daddy dmmming the English 
From the meadows of famed Fonteuoy. 

" So well did he drum in that battle 

That the enemy showed us their backs ; 
Corblen ! it was pleasant to rattle 

The sticks, and to follow old Saxe ! 
We next had Sonbise as a leader, 

And as lack hath its changes and fits, 
At Rossbach, in spite of dad's dramming, 

'Tis said we were beaten by Fritz. 

"And now daddy crossed the Atlantic, 

To dram for Montcalm and his men ; 
Morblea I bat it makes a man frantic, 

To think we were beaten again I 
My daddy he crossed the wide ocean, 

My mother bronght me on her neck, 
And we came in the year fifty-seven 

To gaard the good town of Qaebec. 

" In the year fifty-nine came the Britons- 
Fall well I remember the day ; 

They knocked at onr gates for admittance, 
Their vessels were moored in oar bay. 

Says our general, * Drive me yon red-coats 
Away to the sea, whence they come I' 

So we matched against Wolfe and his ball-dogs, 
We marched at the soand of the dram. 

"I think I can see my poor mammy 
With me in her hand as she waits, 

And onr regiment, slowly retreating. 
Pours back throufrh the citadel-gates. 
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Dear mammy, she looks in their faces, 
And asks if her hasband is come— 

Ue is lying all cold on the glacis. 
And will never more beat on the drum. 

** Come, drink, *tis no nse to be ginm, boys ; 

He died like a soldier— in glory ; 
Here's a glass to the health of all drnm-boys. 

And now I'll commence my own story. 
On CO more did we cross the salt ocean ; 

We came in the year eighty-one ; 
And the wrongs of my father the drummer 

Were avenged by the drummer his son. 

" In Chesapeake Bay we were landed ; 

In vain strove the British to pass ; 
nochambean our armies commanded. 

Our ships they were led by De Orasse. 
Horbleu I how I rattled the dramsticks. 

The day we marched into Torktowu ! 
Ten thousand of beef-eating British 

Their weapons we caused to lay dowu. 

" Then homeward returning victorious, 

In peace to our country we came. 
And were thanked for our glorious actions 

By Louis Sixteenth of the name. 
What drummer on earth could be prouder 

Than I, while I drummed at Versailles 
To the. lovely court-ladies in po\i(|der. 

And lappets, and long satin tails f 

" The Princes that day passed before us, 
Our countrymen's glory and hope ; 

Monsieur, who was learned in Horace, 
D'Artois, who could dance the tight-rope. 
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One night we kept gnard for the Qneen 

At her Majesty's opera-box, 
While the King, that majestical monarch, 

Sat filing at home at his locks. 

"Yes, I drammed for the fair Antoinette ; 

And so smiling she looked, and so tender. 
That onr officers, privates, and drnmmers 

All vowed they would die to defend her. 
Bnt she cared not for ns honest fellows. 

Who fought and who bled in her wars ; 
She sneered at our gallant Rochnmbeau, 

And tamed Lafayette oat of doors. 

" Ventreblen I then I swore a great oath 

No more to such tyrants to kneel ; 
And so, Jast to keep up my dramming, 

One day I drammed down the Bastlle ! 
Uo, landlord ! a stoap of Tresh wine ; 

Come, comrades, a hamper we'll try, 
And drink to the year eight3'-niue. 

And the glorioas foarth of Jaly ! 

"Then bravely oar cannon it thundered. 

As onward our patriots bore ; 
Onr enemies were bat a hundred. 

And we twenty thousand or more. 
They carried the news to King Louis, 

He heard it as calm as yon please ; 
And, like a majestical monarch. 

Kept filing his locks and his keys. 

" We 6how*d our repablican courage. 
We stormed and we broke the great gate in, 

And we murdered the Insolent governor 
For daring to keep us a-waiting. 
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Lambesc and his squadrons stood by ; 

They never stirred finger or thumb ; 
The saucy aristocrats tiembled 

As they heard the republican drum. 

"Hurrah 1 what a storm was a-bi*ewing ! 

The day of our vengeance was come ; 
Through scenes of what carnage and ruin 

Did I beat on the patriot drum I 
Let's drink to the famed tenth of August: 

At midnight I beat the tattoo, 
And wolce up the pikemen of Paris 

To follow the bold Barbaroux. 

"With pikes and with shouts and with torche?. 

Marched onward our dusty battalions ; 
And we girt the tall castle of Louis, 

A million of tatterdemalions t 
We stoim^d the fair gardens where tower'd 

The walls of his heritage splendid ; 
Ah, shame on him, craven and coward, 

That had not the heart to defend it I 

" With the crown of his sires on his head, 
His nobles and knights by bis side, 

At the foot of his ancestors' palace 
'Twere easy, methinks, to have died. 

But no ; when we burst through his bamers, 
'Mid heaps of the dying and dead, 

In vain through the chambers we sought him — 

He had turned like a craven and fled. 

• •••••• 

*• You all know the Place de la Concorde f 

'Tis hard by the Tuilerle wall ; 
'Mid terraces, fountains, and statues. 

There rises an obelisk tall. 
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There rises an obelisk tall, 

All garnished and gilded the base is ; 
'Tis surely the gayest of all 

Onr beantifal city's gay places. 

" Aroand it are gardens and flowers, 

And the cities of France on their thrones, 
Each crown*d with his circlet of flowers 

Sits watching this biggest of stones I 
I love to go sit in the sun there, 

The flowers and fountains to see. 
And to think of the deeds that were done there. 

In the glorious year ninety-three. 

" 'Twas here stood the Altar of Freedom ; 

And though neither marble nor gildiug 
Was used in those days to adorn 

Our simple republican building — 
Corbleu ! but the MiisE Guillotine 

Cared little for splendor or show, 
So you gave her an axe and a beam, 

And a plank and a basket or so. 

"Awful and proud and erect. 

Here sat our republican goddess: ; 
Ench morning her table we deck'd 

With dainty aristocrats' bodies. 
The people each day flocked around, 

As she sat at her meat and her M'iue : 
'Twas always the use of our nation 

To witness the sovereign dine. 

"Young virgins with fair golden tresses, 
Old silver-hair'd prelates and priests, 

Dnkes, marquises, barons, princesses. 
Were splendidly served at her leasts. 
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Ventrebleu ! but we pamper'd onr ogress 
With the best that onr nation conld bring, 

And dainty she grew In her progress, 
And called for the head of a King I 

" She called for the blood of our King, 

And straight from his prison we drew him ; 
And to her with shouting we led him. 

And took him, and bound him, and slew him. 
* The monnrchs of Europe against me 

Have plotted a godless alliance ; 
I'll fling them the head of King Louis,* 

She said, * as my gage of defiance.' 

"I see him as now, for a moment, 

Away from his jailers he broke. 
And stood at the foot of the scaffold, 

And lingered, and fain would have spoke. 
*Ho, drummer I quick ! silence yon Capet,' 

Says Santerre, ' with a beat of your drum ;' 
Lustily then did I tap it. 

And the sou of Saint Louis was dumb." 



Pabt 1L 

*' The glorious days of September 

Saw many aristocrats fall ; 
'Twas then that our pikes drunk the blood 

In the beautiful breast of Lamballe. 
Pardi, 'twas a beautiful lady ! 

I seldom have look'd on her like : 
And I drumm'd for a gallant procession 

That marched with her head on a pike. 
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" Let*8 Bhow the pale head to the Qneen, 

We said — she'll remember it well. 
She looked from the bars of her prison. 

And shriek'd as she saw it, and fell. 
We set up a shout at her screaming, 

We langh'd at the fright she had shown 
At the sight of the head of her minion ; 

How she'd tremble to part with her own i 

" We had taken the head of King Capet, 

We called for the blood of his wife ; 
Undaunted she came to the scaffold. 

And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers tiiat touched her, , 

She shrunk, but she deigned not to speak : 
She look'd with a royal disdain, 

And died with a blush on her cheek ! 

(I *q^^as thus that our country was saved : 

So told us the safety committee ! 
But pshaw ! I've the heart of a soldier, 

All gentleness, mercy, and pity. 
I loathed to assist at such deeds, 

And my drum beat its loudest of tunes 
As we offered to Justice offended 

The blood of the bloody tribunes. 

'* Away with such foul recollections ! 

No more of the axe and the block ; 
I saw the last fight of the sections, 

As they fell 'neath our guns at Saint Rock. 
Tonng BoNAPABTB led us that day ; 

When he sought tbe Italian frontier, 
I follow'd my gallant young captain, 

I follow'd him many a long year. 
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" We came to an army in rags, 

Onr general was bnt a boy 
When we first saw the Anstrian flags 

Flannt proad in the fields of Savoy, 
lu the glorious year ninety-six, 

We marched to the banks of the Fo ; 
I carried my drum and my sticks, 

And we laid the proad Austrian low. 

" In triumph we enter'd Milan, 

We seized ou the Mantuan keys ; 
The troops of the Emperor ran. 

And the Pope he fell down on his knees. '*- 
Pierre's comrades here call'd a ftesh bottle. 

And, clabbiDg together their wealth. 
They drank to the Army of Italy, 

And Qeueral Bonaparte's health. 

The dmmmer now bared his old breast. 

And show'd ns a plenty of scars, 
Rnde presents that Fortune had made him 

In fifty victorious wars. 
" This came when I follow'd bold Kleber— 

'Twas shot by a Mameluke gun ; 
And this from an Anstrian sabre 

When the field of Marenso was won. 



•»' 



" My forehead has many deep (hrrows, 

But this is the deepest of all ; 
A Bruuswicker made it at Jena, 

Beside the fair river of Saal. 
This cross, 'twas the Emperor gave it; 

(God bless him I) ; it covers a blow ; 
I had \t at Ansterlitz fight. 

As I beat on my drum in the snow. 
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" *Twaa thns that we conquered and fongbt ; 

But wherefore contione the etoryf 
There*s never a baby in France 

Bat has heard of oor chief and onr glory 

Bat has heard of oar chief and onr fame, 

His sorrows and trinmphs can tell, 
How bravely Napoleon conqaer'd, 

Ilow bravely and sadly he felL 

** It makes my old heart to beat higher 

To think of the deeds that I saw ; 
I followed bold Ney through the Are, 

And charged At the side of Murat.** 
And so did old Peter continue 

His story of twenty brave years ; 
His audience follow'd with comments — 

Bade comments of curses and tears. 

He told how the Pmssians in vain 

Had died in defence of their land ; 
His audience langh'd at the story, 

And yow*d that their captain was grand ! 
He had fought the red English, he said, 

In many a battle of Spain ; 
They cursed the red English, and prayed 

To meet them and fight them again. 

He told them how Russia was lost, 
• Had winter not driven them back ; 
And his company cursed the quick frost, 

And doubly they cursed the Cossack. 
He told how the stranger arrived ; 

They wept at the tale of disgrace ; 
And they long'd but for one battle more. 

The stain of their shame to efface ! 



A 
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" Oai* coantry their hordes oyermn, 

We fled to the fields of Champagne, 
And foDght them, thoagh twenty to one. 

And beat them again and again ! 
Onr warrior was conqner'd at last ; 

They bade him his crown to resign ; 
To fate and his country he. yielded 

The rights of himself and his line. 



** He came, and among ns he stood, 
Aroand him we pressed in a throng. 

We conld not regard him for weeping, 
Who had led us and loved us so long. 

* I have led you for twenty long years,* 

Napoleon said ere he went ; 

* Wherever was honor I found yon, 

And with you, my sons, am content ! 



" ' Though Europe against me was armed, 
Your chiefs and my people are true ; 

I still might have straggled with fortune, 
And baffled all Europe with yon. 



" * But France would have suffer'd the while 

*Tis best that I suffer alone : 
I go to my plac« of exile. 

To write of the deeds we have done. 



" *Be true to the king that they give yon ; 

We may not embrace ere we part ; 
But, General, reach me your hand. 

And press me, I pray, to your heart' 
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" He called for onr old battle-standard ; 
One kiss to the eagle he gave. 

* Dear eagle,' he said, * may this kiss 

Long sonnd in the hearts of the brave !' 
Twas thus that Napoleon left us ; 

Oar people were weeping and mnte, 
And he passed through the lines of his gnard, 

And oar dmms beat the notes of salatc. 

• •••••• 

" I look'd when the dramming was o'er, 

I look'd, bat onr hero was gone ; 
We were destined to see him once more, 

When we fonght on the Moant of Saint John. 
The Emperor rode throngh onr files ; 

'Twas Jane, and a fair Snnday mom ; 
The lines of onr warriors for miles 

Stretch'd wide throngh the Waterloo corn. 

*' In thousands we stood on the plain ; 

The red-coats were crowning the height ; 
' Go scatter yon English,' he said ; 

* We'll sop, lads, at Brnssels to-night.' 
We answer'd his voice with a shoat ; 

Oar eagles were bright in the sun ; 
Oar drams and oar cannon spoke oat, 

And the thundering battle began. 

" One charge to another sncceeds. 
Like waves that a hurricane bears ; 

All day do our galloping steeds 
Dash fierce on the enemy's squares. 

At noon we began the fell onset ; 
We charged up the Englishman's hill ; 

And madly we charged it at sunset- 
Ills banners were floating there still. 

8 
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*'— Go to 1 I will tell you no more ; 

You know how the battle was lost. 
Ho I fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades. Til give you a toast. 
I'll give you a curse on all traitors. 

Who plotted our Emperor's ruin ; 
And a curse on those red-coated English, 

Whose bayonets help'd our undoing. 

"A curse on those British assassins. 

Who order'd the slaughter of Ney; 
A curse on Sir Hudson, who tortured 

The life of our hero away. 
A curse on all Russians— I hate them— 

On all Prussian and Austrian fry ; 
And, oh I but I pray we may meet them. 

And fight them again ere I die 1" 

William Makepeace Tuaokebay. 



MARCO BOZZARIS, 

At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power : 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard. 
Then wore his monarch's signeUring, 
Then pressed that monarch's throne— a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 
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At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Saliote band- 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 

On old Platsa's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far, as they. 



An hour passed on— the Turk awoke : 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 

*'To arms I they come! the Greek! the Greek!" 
He woke— to die 'midst flanie, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the monntain-clond; 
And heard, with Yoice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires I 
Strike— for the green graves of your sires I 

God, and your native land !" 



They fought— like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered— but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
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And the red field was won ; 
They saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of san. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death, 

Come to the mother, when she feel?. 
For the flrst time, her first-born's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form. 
The earthquake-shock, the ocean-storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet-song, and dance and wine — 
And thou art terrible ; the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier ; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought. 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought. 

Come in her crowning hour— and then 
Thy sunken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
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To the world-seekiDg Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm. 

Blew o'er the Haytian seas. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nnrtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee— there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plnme. 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree. 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes' first lisping tells ; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldfer, closing with the foe. 
Gives, for thy sake, a deadlier blow ; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys — 
And even she who gave thee birth- 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
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Talk of thy doom without a eigb ; 
For thon art Freedom's now, and Fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names 

That were not born to die. 

Fitz-Gbeene Halleok. 



OLD IRONSIDES. 

[Written with reference to the propoced breaking-np of the frigate 
Coiutitution.l 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down I 

Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rang the battle shont, 

And burst the cannon's roar ;— 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more 1 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 
And there should be her grave ; 
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Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning, and the gale 1 

Olttkb Wjendell Holueb. 



MONTEREY. 

We were not many— we who stood 

Before the iron sleet that day ; 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if but he could 

Have with us been at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 

In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 
Yet not a single soldier quailed 
When wounded comrades round them wailed 

Their dying shout at Monterey. 

And on— still on our column kept. 

Through walls of flame, its withering way ; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 

The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay. 
We swooped his flanking batteries past. 
And, braving full their murderous blast, 
Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 
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Oar banners on those turrets wave, 

And there onr evening bugles play ; 
Where orange-bongbs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who foQght and fell at Monterey. 

tTe are not many— we who pressed 

Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
But who of us has not confessed 
He'd rather share their warrior rest 
Than not have been at Monterey? 

Charles Fmmo Hoffman. 



THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD, 

The muffled dmm's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo ; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame's eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round. 

The bivouac of the dead. 

No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarms ; 
No braying horn, or screaming fife, 

At dawn shall call to arms. 
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Their shivered swords are red with rast, 

Their plamdd heads are bowed, 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dnst, 

Is now their martial shroud : 
And plenteous ftineral tears have washed 

The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud foims, by battle gashed, 

Are free from anguish now. 

The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 

The bugle's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade. 

The din and shout are past : 
Kor war*8 wild note, nor glory's peal, 

Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may feel 

The rapture of the fight. 

Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his gieat plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

Came down the serried foe : 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 

Break o*er the field beneath. 
Knew well the watchword of that day 

Was Victory or Death I 

Full many a norther's breath hag swept 

O'er Angostura's plain, 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above its mouldered slain. 
The raven's scream, or eagle's fight, 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wake each solemn height 

That frowned o'er that dread fray. 
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Sons of the Dark and Bloody Groand ! 

Te mnst not slamber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 

Along the heedless air. 
Yoar own prond land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave ; 
She claims from war its richest spoils 

The ashes of her brave. 

• 

Thus, *neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field ; 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native sky 

Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The heroes* sepulchre. 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 

Dear as the blood ye gave ! 
No impious footstep here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown, 

The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight. 

Nor Time's remorseless doom, 
Can dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb. 

Theodoub O'Hasa 
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TEE SONG OF THE CAMP. 

" Give US a song !'* the soldiers cried, 

The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated gnns of the camps allied 

Grew weary of bombarding. 



The dark Bedan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, nnder; 

And the tawny monnd of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said, 
" We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of soitow." 

They lay along the battery's side, 

Below the smoking cannon : 
Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory : 
Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang "Annie Laurie." 

Voice after voice caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
Bose like an anthem, rich and strong— 

Their battle-eve confession. 
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Dear girl, her name he dared not speak ; 

Bat as the song grew loader, 
Something npon the soldier's cheek 

Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean bnrned 

The bloody sauset*8 embers, 
While the Crimean valleys learned 

How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and barst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars I 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary monms for him 

Who sang of "Annie Lanrie." 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 

Your troth and valor wearing : 
The bravest are the tenderest— 

The loving are the daring. 

Batasd Taylor. 
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TEE BELIEF OF LUC KNOW, 

O, that last day in Lacknow fort ! 

We knew it was the last ; 
That the enemy's lines crept snrely on, 

And the end was coming fast 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death ; 

And the men and we all worked on : 
It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of ns, a corporal's wife ; 

A fair, yonng, gentle thing, 
Wasted with fever in the siege, 

And her mind was wanderino:. 



-o' 



She lay on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 

And I took her head on my knee. 
"When my father comes hame frae the plengh," 

she said, 
" Oh I please then wanken me." 

She slept like a child on her father's floor, 
In the flecking of woodbine shade. 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door. 
And the mother's wheel is stayed. 

It was smoke and roar and powder-stench, 

And hopeless waiting for death ; 
And the soldier's wife, like a full-tired child, 

Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 
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I sank to sleep, and I had my dream 

Of an English village-lane, 
And wall and garden— but one wild scream 

Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening, 

Till a sudden gladness broke 
All over her face ; and she caught my hand 

And drew me near as she spoke: 

" The Hielanders ! O, dinna ye hear 

The slogan far awa ? 
The McGregor's I— 1 I ken it weel ; 

It's the grandest o' them a' I 

*• God bless the bonny Hielanders ! 

We're saved ! we're saved !" she cried ; 
And fell on her knees ; and thanks to God 

Flowed forth like a fall flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 

Had fallen among the men : 
And they started back— they were there to die ; 

But was life so near them, then ? 

They listened for life ; the rattling fire 

Far oflf, and the far-off roar 
Were all ; and the colonel shook his head. 

And they turned to their guns once more.. 

But Jessie said, "That slogan's done ; 

But winna ye hear it noo, 
* The Campbells are cowitn' /' It's no a dream ; 

Our succors hae broken through !" 
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We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 

Bat the pipes we coald not hear ; 
So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way-*- 

A thrilling, ceaseless sonnd ; 
It was no noise of the strife afar 

Or the sappers ondergronnd. 

It wcu the pipes of the Highlanders, 
And now they played '* Auld Lang Syne." 

It came to onr men like the Toice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept and shook one another*s hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood. 
And we all thanked God alond. 

That happy day, when we welcomed them, 

Oar men pat Jessie first ; 
And the General gave her his hand, and cheers 

From the men like a volley burst. 

And the pipers* ribbons and tartans streamed, 
Marching round and round onr line : 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played " Auld Lang Syne.'* 

ROBBST LOWKLL. 
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TEE FORCED RECRUIT. 
SoLFKunro, 1859. 

In the ranks of the Anstrian yon found him ; 

He died with his face to you all : 
Yet bnry him here where aronnd him 

You honor yonr bravest that fall. 

Venetian, fair-featnred and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 

With a smile on his lips, oyer-teuder 
For any mere soldier's dead month. 

No stranger, and yet not a traitor ! 

Thongh alien the cloth on his breast, 
Underneath it how seldom a greater 

Yonng heart, has a shot sent to rest ! 

By yonr enemy tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand in their flle, 

His musket (see !) never was loaded — 
He facing your gims with that smile ! 

As orphans yearn on to their mothers. 
He yearned to yonr patriot bauds— 

" Let me die for our Italy, brothers. 
If not in your ranks, by your hands. 

"Aim straightly, fire steadily ; spare me 

A ball in the body, which may 
Deliver my heart here, and tear me 

This badge of the Austrian away I" 
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So thought he, eo died he this morning. 

What then ? Many others have died. 
Ay, bnt easy for men to die scorning 

The death-stroke, who fonght side by side. 

One tri-color floating above them ; 

Stmck down 'mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them 

And blazon the brass with their names. 

Bnt he— without witness or honor, 
Mixed, shamed in his conntry's regard, 

With the tyrants who march in upon her— 
Died faithful and passive: 'twas hard. 

'Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 

Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 
With most filial obedience, conviction, 

His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 

That moves you ? Nay, grudge not to show it. 
While digging a grave for him here : 

The others who died, says your poet. 
Have glory;— let him have a tear. 

Elizabbtu Basbbtt Bbownimq. 
9 
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THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS* 

[" Some Seib, and • private of the Baflk,havijf: remained behind with 
the grog-carta, fell into the hands of the Chineae. On the next day 
they were bronght before the anthoritiea and ordered to perform Katou. 
The Seika obeyed, but Moyss, the English soldier, declared he would 
not prostrate himself before any Chinaman alive, and was immediate- 
ly knocked upon the head, and his body thrown apon a danghill." — 
ChiiM Oorrupondna o/tAt "LmuUm r«m«f."] 

Last night, amoDg his fellow roughs, 

He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Baffis, 

Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath th^ foeman*s frown, 

He stands in Etgin*8 place, 
Ambassador from Britain's crown. 

And type of all her race. 



Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught. 

Bewildered, and alone ; 
A heart, with English instinct fraught. 

He yet can call his own. . 
Ay, tear his body limb Arom limb ; 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 
He only knows that not through him 

Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop-flelds round him seemed, 
Like dreams, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed. 
One sheet of living snow ; 



• « The Bulb " are the East Kent regiment. 
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The smoke above his father's door 

In gray soft eddyings hang ; 
Mast he then watch it rise no more. 

Doomed by himself so young ? 

Yep, honor calls !— with strength like steel 

He pat the vision by ; 
Let dnsky Indians whine and kneel, 

An English lad mnst die. 
And thns, with eyes that wonld not shrink, 

With knee to man nubent. 
Unfaltering on its dreadfhl brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain mightiest fleets o'f iron framed, 

Vain those all-shattering guns, 
Unless prond England keep untamed 

The strong heart of her sons; 
So let his name through Europe ring— 

A man of mean estate, 
Who died, as firm as Sparta's king. 

Because his soul was great 

Sib Fbakois Hastings Dotlk. 
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m THE TUNNEL, 

Didn't know Flynn— 
Flynn of Virginia- 
Long as he's been 'yar? 
Look 'ee here, stranger, 

Whar hen yon been ? 

Here in this tunnel 
He was my pardner, 

That same Tom Flynn— 
Working together, 
In wind and weather, 

Day oat and in. 

Didn't know Flynn? 
Well, that i» queer I 

Why, it's a sin 

To think of Tom Flynn— 
Tom with his cheer, 
Tom without fear- 
Stranger, look 'yar ! 

Thar in the drift, 
Back to the wall. 

He held the timbers 
Beady to fall ; 
Then in the darkness 

I heard him call : 
" Run for your life, Jake I 
Run for your wife's sake I 
Don't wait for me." 

And that was all 
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Heard in the din 
Heard of Tom Plynn— 
Flymi of Virginia. 

That's all abont 

Flynn of Virginia. 
That lets me out. 

Here in the damp — 
Ontofthesnn— 

That 'ar demed lamp 
Makes my eyes run. 
Well, there— I'm done. 

But, sir, when yon'U 

Hear the next fool 
Asking of Flynn— 

Flynn of Virginia- 
Just you chip in, 
Say yon knew Flynn ; 

Say that yoa've been 'yar. 

Bbst Habti. 



KIT CARSON'S RIDE. 

" Run f Now you bet you ; I rather guess so ! 
But he*8 blind as a badger. Whoa, Pach^ boy, 

whoa! 
No, yon wouldn't believe it to look at his eyes, 
Bat he is, badger-blind, and it happened this wise : 

" We lay in the grasses and the sun-burnt clover, 
That spread o^ the ground like a great brown cover, 
Northward and southward, and west and away 
To the Brazos, to where our lodges lay, 
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One broad and unbroken sea of brown, 
Awaiting the cartains of night to come down 
To cover us over and conceal our flight 
With my brown bride, won from an Indian town 
That lay in the rear the full ride of a night 



" We lounged in the grasses — her eyes were in mine. 
And her hands on my knee, and her hair was as 

wine 
In its wealth and its flood, pouring on and all over 
Her bosom wine-red, and pressed never by one ; 
And her touch was as warm as the tinge of the clo- 
ver 
Burnt brown as it reached to the kiss of the snn ; 
And her words were as low as the lute - throated 

dove, 
And as laden with love as the heart when it beats 
In its hot, eager answer to earliest love, 
Or the bee hurried home by its burthen of sweets. 



" We lay in the grass on the broad plain levels, 
Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown bride ; 
And the heavens of blue, and the harvest of brown 
And beautiful clover, were welded as one. 
To the right and the left, in the light of the sun. 
* Forty full miles, if a foot, to ride— 
Porty full miles, if a foot— and the devils 
Of red Comanches are hot on the track 
When once they strike it. Let the snn go down 
Soon, very soon,' muttered bearded old Revels 
As he peered at the sun, lying low on his back. 
Holding fast to his lasso. Then he jerked at his 
steed. 
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And he sprang to his feet, and glanced swiftly 

aronnd, 
And then dropped, as if shot, with his ear to the 

gronnd ; 
Then again to his feet, and to me, to my bride. 
While his eyes were like flre, his face like a shrond, 
His form like a king, and his heard like a clond. 
And his voice lond and shrill, as if blown from a 

reed — 
' Pull, pnll in yonr lassos, and bridle to steed, 
And speed yon, if ever for life you would speed ; 
And ride for your lives, for your lives you must 

ridel 
For the plain is aflame, the prairie on flre, 
And'feet of wild horses hard flying before 
I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore, 
While the buflTalo come like a surge of the sea. 
Driven far by the flame, driven fast on us three, 
As a hurricane comes, crushing palms in his ire.' 

*' We drew in the lassos, seized saddle and rein, 
Threw them on, sinched them pn, sinched them over 

again, 
And again drew the girth, cast aside the macheers, 
Cut away tapidaros, loosed the sash from its fold, 
Cast aside the catenas red-spangled with gold. 
And gold-mounted Colts, the companions of years ; 
Cast the silken serapes to the wind in a breath, 
And so bared to the skin sprang all haste to the 

horse- 
As bare as when born, as when new from the 

hand 
Of God— without word, or one word of command, 
Turned head to the Brazos in a red race with death. 
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Tamed head to the Brazos vrith a breath in the 

hair 
Blowing hot from a king leaving death in his coaree ; 
Turned head to the Brazos with a soaud in the air 
Like the rash of an army, and a flash in the eye 
Of a red wall of flre reaching up to the sky, 
Stretching fierce in pursuit of a black rolling sea 
Rushing fast upon us, as the wind, sweeping free 
And afar from the desert, blew hollow and hoarse. 



" Not a word, not a wail from a lip was let fall. 
Not a kiss from my bride, not a look nor low call 
Of love-note or courage ; but on o*er the plain 
So steady and still, leaning low to the mane. 
With the heel to the flank and the hand to the 

rein, 
Rode we on, rode we three, rode we nose and gray 

nose. 
Reaching long, breathing loud, as a creviced wind 

blows : 
Yet we broke not a whisper, we breathed not a 

prayer, # 

There was work to be done, there was death in the 

air, 
And the chance was as one to a thousand for all. 



" Gray nose to gray nose, and each steady mustang 
Stretched neck and stretched nerve till the oi'id earth 

rang. 
And the foam from the flank and the croup and the 

neck 
Flew around like the spray on a storm-driven deck. 
Twenty miles !— thirty miles 1— a dim distant speck . . . 
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Then a long-reaching line, and the Brazos in sight, 
And I rose in my seat \vith a shont of delight, 
I stood in my stirrup and looked to my right- 
Bat Bevels was gone. I glanced by my shoalder 
And saw his horse stagger ; I saw his head drooping 
Hard down on his breast, and his naked breast 

stooping 
Low down to the mane, as so swifter and bolder 
Ran reaching out for ns the red-footed fire. 
To right and to left the black buffalo came, 
A terrible surf on a red sea of flame 
Roshing on in the rear, reaching high, reaching 

higher. * 
And he rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull, 
The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane fall 
Of smoke and of dust ; and it shook with desire 
Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 
And unearthly ; and up through its lowering cload 
Came the flash of his eyes like a half-hidden Are, 
While his keen crooked horns, through the storm of 

his mane. 
Like black lances lifted and lifted again ; 
And I looked but this oace, for the flre licked 

through. 
And he fell and was lost, as w6 rode two and two. 



**I looked to my left then— and nose, neck, and 
shoulder 
Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my thighs ; 
And up through the black blowing veil of her hair. 
Did beam fall in mine her two marvellous eyes, 
With a longing and love, yet a look of despair 
And of pity for me, as she felt the smoke fold her. 
And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 
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Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 
To and fro and unsteady, and all the neck's swell 
Did subside and recede, and the nerves fall as dead. 
Then she saw stnrdy Fach^ still lorded his head, 
With a look of delight ; for nor courage nor bribe. 
Not naught but my bride, could have brought him to 

me. 
For he was her father's, and at South Santafee 
Had once won a whole herd, sweeping everything 

down 
In a race where the world came to run for the crown. 
And so when I won the true heart of my bride— 
My neighbor's and deadliest enemy's child. 
And child of the kingly war-chief of his tribe- 
She brought me this steed to the border the night 
She met Bevels and me in her perilous flight 
From the lodge of the chief to the North Brazos 

side ; 
And said, so half guessing of ill as she smiled, 
As if jesting, that I, and I only, should ride ' 
The fleet-footed Pach^, so if kin should pursue 
I should surely escape without other ado 
Than to ride, withoat blood, to the North Brazos 

side, 
And await her— and wait till the next hollow moon 
Hung her horn in the palms, when surely and soon 
And swift she would join me, and all would be well 
Without bloodshed or word. And now as she fell 
From the front, and went down in the ocean of fire. 
The last that I saw was a look of delight 
That I should escape— a love— a desire- 
Yet never a word, not one look of appeal. 
Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand or stay 

heel 
One instant for her in my terrible flight. 
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"Then the rashing of fire around me and ander. 
And the howling of beasts and a sound as of 

thunder — 
Beasts burning and blind and forced onward and over, 
As the passionate flame reached around them, and 

wove her 
Bed hands in their hair, and kissed hot till they 

died— 
Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan^ 
As a sea heart-broken on the bard brovm stone ; . . . 
And into the Brazos ... I rode all alone- 
All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 
And blind, and bare, and burnt to the skin. 
Then Just as the terrible sea came in 
And tumbled its thousands hot into the tide, 
Till the tide blocked up and the swift stream 

brimmed 
In eddies, we struck on the opposite side. 

• •••••* 

" Sell Fachd— blind Pach^ ? Now, mister, look here, 
Yon have slept in my tent and partook of my cheer 
Many days, many days, on this rugged frontier. 
For the ways they were rough and Comauches were 

near; 
But yon*d better pack up, sir ! That tent is too small 
For us two after this 1 Has an old mountaineer. 
Do you book-men believe, got no tnm-tum at all f 
Sell Pach^ ! Tou buy him I A bag full of gold I 
You show him ! Tell of him the tale I have told I 
Why, he bore me through fire, and is blind, and is 

old! 

. . . Now pack up your papers, and get up and spin 

To them cities you tell of ! . . . Blast yon and your 

tiul" 

Joaquin Miller. 
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CAVALBT BONO, 

Oar good steeds snnff the evening air. 
Oar pulses wltli their purpose tingle ; 
The foemau's fires are twinkling there ; 
He leaps to hear our sabres jingle I 

Halt! 
Each carbine sends its whizzing ball : 
Now, cling ! clang I forward all, 
Into the fight ! 

Dash on beneath the smoking dome : 
Through level lightnings gallop nearer I 

One look to heaven I No thoughts of home : 
The guidons that we bear are dearer. 

ClIABGB ! 

Cling ! clang \ forward all 1 
Heaven help those whose horses fall : 
Cut left and right ! 

They flee before our fierce attack! 

They fall I they spread in broken surges. 
Now comrades, bear our wounded back, 

And leave the foeman to his dirges. 

WUKKL ! 

The bugles sound the swift recall : 
Cling ! clang I backward all ! 
Home, and good-night ! 

Eduund Clasknoe Stedxas. 
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THJE COLOR-BEARER. 

The shock of battle swept the lines, 

And wounded men and slain 
Lay thick as lie in sammer fields 

The ridgy swathes of grain. 

The deadly phalans belched its fire, 

The raking cannon pealed, 
The lightning-flash of bayonets 

Went glittering ronnd the field. 

On rashed the steady Twenty-Fourth 

Against the bristling guns, 
As if tJieir gleams conld dannt no mure 

Than that October san's. 

It mattered not though heads went down, 
Though gallant steps were stayed, 

Though rifles dropped ft-om bleeding hands, 
And ghastly gaps were made— 

"Close up /*' was still the stem command. 

And with unwavering tread, 
They held right on, though well they knew 

They tracked their way with dead. 

As fast they pressed with laboring breath, 
Clinched teeth and knitted frown. 

The sharp, arrestive cry rang out— 
" The color-bearer'' 8 down /" 

Quick to the front sprang, at the word, 

The youngest of the band. 
And caught the flag still tightly held 

Within the fallen hand. 
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With cheer he reared it high again, 
Yet claimed one InBtant's panse 

To lift the dying head and see 
What comrade's face it was. 

•'Fortpard /"—the captain shouted loud, 
Still ^'Forward /"—and the men 

Snatched madly up the shrill command, 
And shrieked it out again. 

But like a statue stood the hoy, 

Without a foot's advance, 
Until the captain shook his arm, 

And roused him Arom his trance. 

—His home had flashed upon his sight. 

The peaceful, sunny spot ! 
He did not hear the crashing shells, 

Nor heed the hissing shot. 

He saw his mother wring her hands. 
He caught his sister's shriek— 

And sudden anguish racked his hrow. 
And blanched his ruddy cheek. 

The touch dissolved the spell— he knew. 

He felt the fearfhl stir ; 
He raised his head and softly said, 

— " He was my brother, sir !'* 

Then grasping firm the crimson flag 

He flnng it free and high. 
While patriot-passion stanched his griel^ 

And drank its channels dry. 
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Between his close-eet teeth he Bpake, 

And hard he drew his breath— 
'* Gk)d help me, sir— I'll bear this flag 

To victory— or to death 1" 

The bellowing batteries thundered on, 
The sulph'rons smoke rose higher, 

And from the colnmns in their front. 
Poured forth the galling fire. 

But where the bullets thickest fell, 

Where hottest raged the fight, 
The steady colors tossed aloft 

Their blood-red trail of light. 

Firm and indomitable still 

The Twenty-Fourtfi moved on, 
A dauntless remnant only left— 

The stanch threescore were gone ! 

And now once more the shout arose 
Which not the guns could drown— 

"Ho, boys ! up with the flag again I 
The color-bearer's down l" 

They strove to free his grasp— but fast 

He clung with desperate will ; 
"The arm that's broken is my l^t. 

See!— I can hold it still 1" 

And "Forward t Twenty-Fourth I" rang oat 

Above the deafening roar, 
Till all at once the colors lowered, 

Sank, and were seen no more. 
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And when the stnbborn fight was done, 

Aud from the fast-held field 
The ordered remnant slow retired, 

Too resolute to yield — 

They fonnd a boy whose face still wore 

A look resolved and grand. 
Who held a riddled fiag close clutched 

Within his shatter'd hand. 

Masoarbt J. Pbsstoit. 



CIVIL WAR. 

'*Hifleman, shoot me a fancy shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette, 
Bing me a ball in the glittering spot 

That shines on liis breast like an amolet !" 

"Ah, captain I here goes for a fine-drawn bead. 
There's music around when my barrel's in tuue !" 

Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 

**Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first 
blood ; 

A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud !" 

" O captain ! I stnggered, and sank on my track, 
When I gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back. 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me yet 
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'* But I snatched off the trinket— this locket of gold~ 
An inch from the centre my lead broke its way, 

Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold, 
Of a beantifol lady in bridal array.*' 

** Ha ! rifleman, fling me the locket I — 'tis she, 
My brother's yonng bride — and the fallen dragoon 

^yas her husband— Hash ! soldier, 'twos Heaven's 
decree, 
We most bary him there, by the light of the moon. 

" But, hark ! the far bngles their warnings unite ; 

War is a virtue— weakness a sin ; 
There's a lurking and loping around us to-night ; 

Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in !" 

CuAfiLES Dawson Suanly. 



A thiumph of order, 

A squad of regular infantry. 
In the Commune's closing days, 

Had captured a crowd of rebels 
By the wall of Pdre-la-Chaise. 

There were desperate men, wild women. 

And dark-eyed Amazon girls. 
And one little boy, with a peach-down cheek 

And yellow clustering curls. 

The captain seized the little waif. 
And said, *' What dost thou here ?'* 

" Sapristi I Citizen captain ! 
I'm a Communist, my dear P 

10 
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" Very v?ell I Then you die with the others I** 

** Very well I That's my aflfair ! 
Bnt first let me take to my mother, 

Who lives by the wioe-shop there, 

" My father's watch. You scys it, 

A gay old thing, is it not? 
It would please the old lady to have it. 

Then I'll come back here, and be shot.** 

" That is the last we shall see of him,'* 

The grizzled captain grinned. 
As the little man skimmed down the hill. 

Like a swallow down the wind. 

For the Joy of killing had lost its zest 

In the glnt of those awful days, 
And Death writhed, gorged like a greedy snake. 

From the Arch to F6re-la-Chaise. 

But before the last platoon had fired. 
The child's shrill voice was heard : 

**IIoup-lii I the old girl made such a row 
I feared I should break my word !" 

Against the bullet-pitted wall 
He took his place with the rest— 

A button was lost from his ragged blouse. 
Which showed his soft, white breast. 

"Now blaze away, my children I 
With your little one—two— three !" 

The Chassepdts tore the stout young heart. 
And saved Society ! 

John Hat. 
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THE BLUE AND THE OS A T. 

[TIm women of ColombiU) Miwiwippi, on Decoration Day, Btreved 
flowen i^Ote on the graves of the Confederate and of the National 
•oldien.] 

By the flow of the Inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave^grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the jndgroent-day— 
Under the one, the Bine ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 



These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat. 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dask of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day— . 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 



From the silence of sorrowful hoars 

The desolate moomers go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers. 
Alike for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day— 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
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So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all. 
Under the sod aud the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day— 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the Summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day— 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
jNo braver battle was won. 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day— 
Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 
Under the garlands, the Gray, 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgmenUday- 
Love and tears for the Blue ; 
Tears and love for the Gray ! 

F. M. Fiiicu. 
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TH^ BRAVE AT SOME. 

The maid who binds her warrior's sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles. 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 

And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e'er bedewed the field of glory. 

The wife who girds her husband's sword 

'Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word. 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Boomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle. 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon the field of battle I 

The mother who conceals her giief 

While to her breast her son she presses. 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Beceived on Freedom's field of honor ! 

Thomas Buohanam Kead^ 
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HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 

How Bleep the brave, who sink to vest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy Augers cold, 
Ketnrus to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fuiry hands their knell is mng ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim grny. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clny ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

William Collins. 



A BALLAD OF HEROES, 

"KOW all T0X7S VICT0BIK8 ABB IN VAIN."* 

Because yon passed, and now are not— 

Because in some remoter day 
Tonr sacred dust In doubtful spot 

Was blown of ancient airs away— 

Because you perished — must men say 
Your deeds were naught, and so profane 

Your lives with that cold burden ? Nay, 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 

* See a Ballad of Heroet, with this refrain, In the cbarmlog Hand- 
ful of Hotujftuttlt, by Mary F. Robinson, 1678^ 
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Thongh it may be, above the plot 

That hid your once impei-ial clay, 
No greener than o*er men forgot 

The nnregarding graases sway ; 

Though there no sweeter is the lay 
Of careless bird ; thongh yoa remain 

Without distinction of decay-— 
The deeds you wrought are not in Tain. 

No, for while yet in tower or cot 

Your story stirs the pulse's play ; 
And men forget the sordid lot — 

The sordid cares— of cities gray ; 

While yet they grow for homelier fray 
Hore strong from you, as reading plain 

That Life may go, if Honor stay— 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 

Envoy. 

neroes of old I I humbly lay 

The laurel on your graves again ; 
Whatever men have done, men may— 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 

Austin DonsoN. 
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